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PRELIMINARY HEARINGS ON VARIOUS BILLS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1951 


House or Rerresenvrarives, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, mv, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:18 a. m., in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee room, United States Capitol, Hon. James P. 
Richards, acting chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
please. 

We welcome Mr. Herter, a new member of our committee, who Is 
here for the first time. He was unable to be here when we organized 
the other day. It is going to be great having him with us. 

The committee is fully familiar with the procedure we are to follow. 
It was our feeling that it would be well to hear Members of Con 
gress who have introduced measures which are referred to this com- 
mittee. 

We are dehghted to have with us this morning Mr. Hale of Maine. 
who has introduced three very thoughtful resolutions that have 
been referred to the Foreion Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Hale, we have a rather heavy schedule and we are allocating 
15 minutes to you this morning. We hope that at a later date we will 
be able to hear you more fully. 

We are ready to hear you how on House Concurrent Resolution 16, 
House Concurrent Resolution 31, and House Joint Resolution 74. 

Without objection, the measures referred to will appear in the ree 
ord at this point. 

(H. J. Res. 74. H. Con. Res. 16, and H. Con. Res. 31 are as follows :) 


[H. J. Res. 74, 82d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Declaring that the Yalta agreement is no longer binding on the 
United States 


Whereas the agreement signed at Yalta, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
on February 12, 1945, by representatives of the United States, the United King 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics committed all three governments to the principle that the people of 
the nations liberated from nazism and fascism should have the right to choose 
the form of government under which they will live; and 

Whereas despite the fact that the Provisional Government of Poland was 
pledged to the holding of free elections as soon as possible on the basis of uni 
versal suffrage and secret ballot, the Soviet Government conspired with such 
provisional government to delay elections for twenty-three months until the 
machinery of the police state was organized ; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government declined to act in conjunction with the Gov 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain in condemning the fraudulent 
character of the elections held in Poland on January 19, 1947; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government has also forcibly interfered in the internal 
affairs of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugo 
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slavia, thus making it impossible for the respective peoples of such nations to 
hold free elections to form governments of their own choice: and 

Whereas the withdrawal of the United States from the Yalta Agreement for 
the above reasons will reemphasize to the peoples of the world the adherence of 
the United States to the principles of the Atlantic Charter and will serve to 
give hope to the subjugated peoples of Europe through knowledge that the 
United States is mindful of their desire to achieve independence and self-gov 
ernment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the lnited States of 
imerica in Congress assembled, That in view of the repeated violations by the 
Soviet Government of the agreement between the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Lreland, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics signed at Yalta, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, on February 12, 1945, such agreement is hereby declared to be no 
longer binding on the United States, and the President is requested to take such 
action as may be necessary to effectuate the withdrawal of the United States 
from such agreement. 


[H. Con. Res. 16, 82d Cong., Ist sess 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the action by the Government of North Korea on June 25, 1950, char- 
acterized by fifty-three nations as an act of unprovoked gression, has clearly 
received the approval of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publies; and 

Whereas this action of the Government of North Korea comes as a sequel to 
repeated acts on the part of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, clearly evidencing its unwillingness to cooperate in maintaining 
international peace; and 

Whereas the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has armed, 
equipped, and trained nationals of countries contiguous to it or occupied by 
itsarmy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That (1) 
it is the sense of the Congress that any armed attack by the Governments of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Russian-occupied Germany, Albania, or Communist China, or 
by any one or more of such governments, upon the peoples of any nation must 
be regarded by the Congress of the United States as a threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression on the part of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics itself. Such attack, as in the case of North Korea, must be deemed 


to call for appropriate action by the Security Council of the United Nations 








for the maintenance or restoration of international peace and security 
(2) Upon the adoption of this resolution, the President of the United States 


is respectfully requested to communicate its terms to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 


[H. Con. Res. 31, 82d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty have declared themselves 
“determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civilization of 
their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law’, and “resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for 
the preservation of peace and security” ; and 

Whereas they have agreed in article 2 of that treaty to “contribute toward 
the further development of peaceful and friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding 
of the principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being” and to “seek to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies” and to “encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them”; and 

Whereas the principles on which our American freedom is founded are those 
of federal union, which were applied for the first time in history in the United 
States Constitution; and 

Whereas our Federal Convention of 1787 worked out these principles of union 
as a means of safeguarding the individual liberty and common heritage of the 
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people of thirteen sovereign States, strengthening their free institutions, uniting 
their defensive efforts, encouraging their economic collaboration, and severally 
attaining the aims that the democracies of the North Atlantic have set for them- 
selves in the aforesaid treaty ; and 

Whereas these federal union principles have succeeded impressively in ad- 
vancing such aims in the United States, Canada, Switzerland, and wherever other 
iree peoples have applied them; and 

Whereas the United States, together with the other signatories to the treaty, 
has promised to bring about a better understanding of these federal principles 
and has, as their most extensive practitioner and greatest beneficiary, a unique 
moral obligation to make this contribution to peace ; and 

Whereas the United States and the other six democracies which sponsored the 
treaty have, by their success in drafting it and extending it to others, established 
a precedent for united action toward the attainment of these aims, and the 
creation of a free and lasting union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President is requested to invite the democracies which sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty to name delegates, representing their principal political parties, 
to meet this vear with delegates of the United States in a federal convention to 
explore how far their peoples, and the peoples of such other democracies as the 
convention may invite to send delegates, can apply among them, within the 
ffamework of the United Nations, the principles of free federal union. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Hate. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, 
I should like to say that I appreciate very much this opportunity to be 
heard at this time in connection with these three resolutions which I 
introduced. 

With the permission of the committee I will speak of them in this 
order: House Joint Resolution 74, House Concurrent Resolution 16, 
and then House Concurrent Resolution 31. 

House Joint Resolution 74 is a resolution which, after a suitable 
number of whereases, recites that 

In view of the repeated violations by the Soviet Government of the agreement 
between the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
signed at Yalta, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on February 12, 1945, such 
agreement is hereby declared to be no longer binding on the United States, and 
the President is requested to take such action as may be necessary to effectuate 
the withdrawal of the United States from such agreement. 

| prepared that resolution, Mr. Chairman, after some collaboration 
with Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane who is also deeply interested in the 
resolution, and when formal hearings are held on it, he should be 
heard. 

The purpose of the resolution is obvious. The fact that the Rus- 
sians have not met their obligations at Yalta is well known. The 
rights of Poland were sacrificed in an unprincipled way and the 
rights of Nationalist China were sacrificed in an unprincipled way. I 
believe that if the agreement were now denounced it would encourage 
the people of Poland and the people of China. 

l appreciate that moral aid to the people of Poland and moral aid 
to the people of China is not going to get either of them out of the 
predicament they are now in, but at least it would be some recogni- 
tion of the fact that at Yalta we made a very serious mistake. 

That is all I will say at the moment about this resolution. 

Now, House Concurrent Resolution 16 is a resolution which dupli- 
cates a resolution which I introduced last summer. In this resolution 
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Mr. Herter and I collaborated. Mr. Herter introduced a similar 
resolution in the last Congress and I dare say he has introduced it in 
this Congress. 

We thought it would be desirable to attempt to formulate some 
definition as to what would constitute an act of aggression—as to 
what the United States would regard as an act of aggression—and to 
call for action by the Security Council of the United Nations, appro- 
priate for dealing with an act of aggression. 

Now, whether the definition of aggression in this resolution is suf- 
ficiently broad or insufficiently broad, this committee in its wisdom 
may well determine. 

It did seem to us that it cna | be useful for the Congress to commit 
itself as to what an act of aggression is. 

This resolution, like the o > toa resolution, is quite simple in its terms 
and involves facts which are recognized and which J think are not 
controversial. 

House Concurrent Resolution 31 is the so-called Atlantic Union 
Resolution. Similar resolutions have been introduced by several 
Members of the House and I believe by several Members of the Senate. 
This resolution requests the President to invite the demo ‘racles which 
sponsored the North Atlantic treaties to name de ‘lewates representing 
their principal political parties to meet this year with delegates of 
the United States in a federal convention to e xplore how far their 
peoples, and the peoples of such other democracies as the convention 
may invite to send delegates, can apply among them, within the 
framework of the United Nations, the principles of free federal 
union. 

The thought behind that resolution is that the North Atlantic 
Treaty has already bound together the North Atlantic democracies in 
a union of sorts for their own defense, and whether they can protect 
that union without a further extension of the Federal principle is a 
question which seems to me to be a perfectly fair one. 

The people of this country found that the original articles of con- 
federation left the country too weak for an effective national defense 
and the United States Constitution came into being as a solution of 
that problem. Must the democracies including the United States form 

closer federal union in order to consolidate their defense against 
the common enemy of today —and I suppose we need not mince words 
about it: we have got a common enemVvy— of course, such a union would 
be an attempt to deal not only with present problems but with the 
problems of the future. 

This resolution is simply exploratory and calls for a convention 
for the consideration of this very great. and vital question upon 
which the very existence of all these democracies of the Western 
World might depend. 

I think that is all IT need to say about that resolution. 

If anyone cares to ask me any questions I will be glad to attempt 
to answer them. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I would like to turn to House Joint Resolution 74, 
which concerns the Yalta agreement, I believe. I would like to hear 
your opinion on the right of the Congress to declare than an Executive 
agreement—in this case, the Yalta agreement—shall no longer be 
binding on the United States. 
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Mr. Hare. It would be in the same class as the resolution which we 
passed the other day asking the United Nations to declare China an 
aggressor. We ask the President to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to effectuate the withdrawal of the United States from the agree- 
ment. 

I do not suppose that the House of Representatives or the Senate or 
the two together could go further than to ask the President to act 
in an appropriate constitutional manner. 

Mr. Ricnarps. You say: 

The Yalta agreement is hereby dec] 
United States 


ared to be no longer binding upon the 


Would you be willing to revise that. by saying: 


it is the sense of Congress that the President should declare the Yalta agree 


ment no longer binding on the United States. 


Mr. Hare. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Cuirerrietp. Mr. Hale, have you seen a report which this 
committee got out entitled “Background Information on the Soviet 
Union and International Relations” in which it lists Soviet violations 
under treaty obligations ? 

Mr. Hae. I have seen it but I have not looked at it lately. 

Mr. Cutrerrretp. Our experts have marked the violations of the 
Yalta agreement. You might like to have a copy of it for your 
files and look it over. 

Mr. Hate. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Are there any other questions, Mr. Vorys? 

Mr. Vorys. I have just one question. Would you have any prefer- 
ence as to priority among these three resolutions that you have intro- 
duced and described here, as to which one you feel the committee 
might best take up first’ We cannot take up three at once; we would 
have to have some sort of priority. I wonder if you have a suggested 
priority. 

Mr. RicnHarps. That is a good question. 

Mr. Harr. I suppose if I were compelled to choose on the question 
of priority, I would say that the Atlantic Union Resolution was prob- 
ably of the highest order of urgency, and that House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 16, attempting to define aggression, would be No. 2. To de- 
clare the Yalta agreement no longer binding may not be of a par- 
ticularly high order of urgency but the quicker it can be done the 
better, in my opinion, 

The subject matter of these three resolutions is similar and they 
are closely interlocking because they all deal with different aspects 
of our defense against Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Vorys. Our problem is that we have about 70 or 80 resolutions 
here and all of them deal with parts of the total question of our 
international relations. We have to start somewhere. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. Cuarnam. I was going to ask about this House Concurrent 
Resolution 16, if the actions by the United Nations in the case of Com- 
munist Korea and China has not taken care of it so far. We have 
cited the case of Korea and have called Communist China and North 
Korea aggressors. 
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Mr. Hare. The situation with respect to Communist China may be 
met by the action already taken by the United Nations but our thought 
in introducing this resolution was that it would be desirabe for the 
United States to define in advance, to vive notice to the world as to 
what it would regard as aggression, and we have defined aggressio1 
as an armed attack by Soviet Russia and certain designated satellites 
on the peoples ot any nation. 

Mr. Cuarnam. It seems to me, sir, that the United Nations has 
taken care of aggression now so far as it has come along and that in 
the charter it | unly sets up W hat 1s set up here as acts of ageression. 

Mr. Hare. We are trying to deal with what would constitute future 
aggression. The past ag 
water over the dam. 

Mrs. KELLY. Would Mr. Hale consider a broader definition what 
would he consider a broad definition of aggression ? 

Mr. Hare. I am not wedded to this particular lancuage, by any 
means. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. As cosponsor of this resolution I wanted to ask one 
question with regard to its urgency. Yugoslavia is likely to be at- 
tacked by the satellites around her in the near future. I think every- 
one recognizes that if that comes about it will be an act dominated by 
the Soviet Socialist Republics rather than a voluntary action on the 
part of the satellites. As I understand this resolution it is to try to 
make it clear in advance that Russia cannot get away any further in 


pushing its satellites ahead without being recognized itself as an 


“ 
ri 


rression of Communist China 1s, In a sense, 


AgLTeSSOr., 

Mr. Harr. That seems to be the principal utility of the resolution, 
to lay down in advance what a lawyer might call the principles of 
agency involved—that when the satellites move, they are deemed to 
be agents of the master in the Kremlin. 

Mr. Herrer. In view of the fact that the Yugoslav situation seems 
to be an imminent o1 e, is there not a degree of urgency 1n connection 
with this, as well as the other? 

Mr. Hate. Opinions on the question of urgency obviously can very 
easily differ 

Mr. Ri HLAROS. Thank you vers much, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to associate myself with Congressman Hale 
as a Ccosponsor of two of these resolutions, House Concurrent Reso 
lution 16 and House Concurrent Resolution 31, the Atlantie Union 
Resolution. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Hale. 

Next we have with us our colleague from the good old State of 
South Carolina, Mr. Rivers, who will be heard on House Joint Reso- 
lution 46, introduced by him. ‘This joint resolution provides that the 
United States shall withhold from representat ves of foreign nations 
privileges which such nations withhold from repre sentatives of the 
United States. 

Without objection, House Joint Resolution 46 will appear in the 
record at this point. 
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(H. J. Res. 46 is as follows:) 
[H. J. Res. 46, 82d Cong Ist sess 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide that the United States shall withhold from representa 
tives of foreign nations privileges which such nations withhold from representatives « 
the United States 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 

(1) that certain foreign nations are withholding from diplomatic, con 
sular, and military representatives of the United States privileges customar 
ily granted by nations to representatives of other nations 

2) that among the privileges which are being so withheld are the privi- 

leges to be free to employ adequate staffs, to be free to visit areas having 
no military significance, to be free to use transportation and communication 
facilities, and to be free from wire tapping and other forms of espionage ; 

3) that not only does such action by these foreign nations seriously hinder 
the representatives of the United States in the performance of their duties 
but it constitutes an intolerable affront to the United States and to the dignity 
of the representatives of the United States as individuals; 

(4) that it is therefore the policy of the United States to withhold from 
representatives of a foreign nation any privilege which such foreign nation 
withholds from representatives of the United States having equivalent rank 
and duties 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of all officers of the United States baving duties 

relating to the granting of privileges to representatives of foreign nations to take 

such action as may be necessary to carry out the policy declared in the first 


section of this joint resolution 
(b) Whoever knowingly and willfully violates this section shall be fined not 
more than 5 or imprisoned for not more than , or both 


Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Rivers, you are recognized for 15 minutes. You 
Nia take the whole time vourself, or less time so as to permit questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my deep appreciation 
to this distinguished committee for giving me this opportunity to give 
vou the benefit of what niy first experience in the foreig) affairs field 
Is With respect to the diplomatic rights ow people receive behind the 
jroncurtain. I think we ought to give the same to thase representatives 
of the foreion nations representing other atiol son our own continent, 


House Joint Resolution 46 is my brain child for whatever it is worth. 
I asked the drafting committee to put into legislative terminology the 
words which you find in this proposed piece of legislation. 

What I am trying to do, Mr. Chairman, is to give particularly the 
ron curtain countries, and specifically Russia. il dose oft their ow} 
medicine. 

[can only call as my first witness, Admiral Kirk, who said it was no 
use for him to return to Moscow because he had no right of movement. 
Everything he did was shadowed, either in the open or otherwise. 
My bill is to give these countries the same kind of autonomy for then 
representatives as they give Ours. 

Within the last 24 hours we see Britain and France taking away 
from the representatives of Hungary the right to travel in excess of 
Is miles from their capital. I think France denied the right to Hun 
garians to leave Paris. Britain has given them the 18-mile radius 
which the United States has given the Hungarians in Washington. 

Admiral Kirk said he couldn’t do a thing in Moscow. 

In the midst of the war they permitted nothing. I do not want the 
State Department to have any alternative in the matter but if you 
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think that should be, it is all right with me. I have no pride. of 
authorship and if the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit me, I 
crave CcOsponsors s,and I we ‘lcome anybody who wants toc osponsor it. 

I thing General Eisenhower told us the time of soft talking has long 
since passed. General Marshall said no nation’s voice is heeded unless 
it is backed up by cold steel. 

I do not think we can do a thing by continuing to let the representa- 
tives of iron curtain countries run about our landscape like a wild bull 
in a china store. They are here for no other purpose but to get infor- 
mation and plot what is to be done in the event of a war which we all 
believe some day will come. 

Next to my district we have a new hydrogen bomb plant about which 
you know, that will cost at least $600,000,000. Don’t you know that I 
know that the Russians and everybody else knows all about that now ? 
Don’t you know that I know that the city of Aiken, S. C., that fine 
winter resort, they have all kinds of reservations? It is time for us to 
put a stop to that kind of autonomy. I want the plain and unequivocal 
words of the Congress, Mr. Chairman, and particularly this commit- 
tee, delineating, outlining, and telling the State Department how much 
right of movement these people can have, either by way of automo- 

biles, trains, trolley cars, airplanes, or telephones, and make no bones 
about it. 

And when we give them a little dose of that, I believe it will be 
possible for our boys to get in and out of the embassies in these iron 
curtain countries. That is purely and simply what I have tried to do. 
I don’t have the background of statecraft as do you. I do not have 
the background in dealing with the diplomatic part of Government as 
you do. My training has been on the Armed ag oro Committee. 
We are not taking the sort of action which this Nation craves now 
with respect to the foreign agents. ; 

[ think as a running mate to what we are attempting to do in our 
Armed Services, we should do in our soft-glove department—the State 
Department. 

That is all I have, gentlemen. Where I come from, people speak 
pretty plainly because where I live, that is the only part of this Nation 
that ever lost a war. We do not want that to happen again and if it 
does, and if we do get in it, I don’t think we will be back here to 
discuss it. 

This proposal which I have was, by my own brain, brought forth for 
your approval and disapproval. Amend it any way you please but in 
this proposal I have e ndeavored to give you what I think would be a 
good prescription for those babies who are making it tough for our 
people to get along in the so-called field of diplomacy. 

If you want to honor me with any questions I will be glad to try 
to respond to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Ricwarps. The gentleman has 6 minutes remaining. Any 
questions / 

Mr. Chiperfield—— 

Mr. CuiperFiecp. Mr. Richards, I think you have an excellent idea 
here. For example, why should we allow the Russians to use our mail 
when we cannot even distribute a magazine over in Russia’ Why 
should those privileges not be reciprocal ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. You know we do not have any autonomy over there. I 
think we have passed the time of talking, don’t you? 
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Mr. Cutrerrtetp. I do. Do you not think that some such bill as 
this. if we pass it, would help our security situation ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. It would give the State Department another leg and 
God knows that it could stand a few in certain parts of the World. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack, sponsored 
that resolution branding Red China as an aggressor. I assume you 
all had something to do with it. I was not here. Had I been here I 
would have jumped on the wagon, too. We cannot trust the State 
Department with the right to go through the machinations they do 
now in stopping those people. To begin with they do not have the 
authority. I think if we give them the authority like that, it will give 
them the confidence that the Congress has spoken. Just like that 
resolution. It will be some aflirmative statement and a stand by the 
Congress. If we tell the world that our State Department is going to 
discontinue all this reciprocity, it will be helpful. There is no such 
thing as reciprocity in this instance. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Mr. Jackson—— 

Mr. Jackson. I think there is only one objection to this and that 
isthat it is too clear-cut and too logical. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you for that compliment. 

Mr. Jackson. I am in full accord with you. I think it should have 
been done months ago. ; 

Mr. Rivers. I introduced it last year. 

Mr. Jackson. I think the sooner we take action on it the better it 
will be, for the national security and in furtherance of the work you 
are doing on the Armed Services Committee. I congratulate you on 
the measure. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys—— 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to ask you about this: A lot of people say 
we ought to get out of the United Nations but it is planted right in 
the middle of our biggest city. The delegates to the United Nations 
have diplomatic immunity under the United Nations Participation 
Act. 

Ambassador Austin has described the United Nations accurately as 
a council of ambassadors. 

What would you think of applying this reciprocity principle to the 
delegates from Russia or any place else in the world, when with the 
United Nations, giving to them such privileges and immunities in the 
United States and in the city of New York and thereabouts, as are 
given to our diplomatic representatives ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. [ think it would be a wonderful thing. Let me tell you 
something. They are not your friends. You cannot gain a thing by 
fooling with them. 

A distinguished gentleman from New York said—a former Member. 
James Wadsworth, made a speech on the floor of the Congress when I 
first came here that I never forgot : “No nation ever orew strong by 
compromising its national interests.” ; 

I want to say this to you: If you took away the diplomatic move- 
ment of those people of the iron curtain, it could not hurt vou. Asa 
matter of fact, I believe that the time is pretty soon coming when we 
are going to get out of the United Nations or get them out. Don’t 


_ 


you’ They are not doing a thing here but using that Tower of Babel 
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as Mr. Rankin calls it as a sounding board to defame and defile the 
good name of this Nation. 

I do not think you need concern yourselves with that. They bring 
them over here not by the numbers but by the bales for that organi- 
zation. 

Il am following you, though. I am still voting for it. I do not 
know how vood it is Foinge to be. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Rivers if he does not think 
it might be better and more realistic to withdraw recognition from 
the Soviet Union ? 

These people are here because we recognized their government, 
under certain promises it made that it would not carry on activities 
in our country, propaganda or otherwise, against our independence 
and for their interests. Yet they have violated the promises from the 
first day they came In. Why should we go ahead with the pretense 
that they are a law-abiding member of society when they are an out- 
law’ Inasmuch as our having an ambassador in Moscow does not 
give us anything of value, why should we leave them here ? 

Mr. Rivers. If you wish to take out everything after the enacting 
phrase and add that, I will buy it. 

Mr. J A\CKSON, Even though we did withdraw recognition what 
would our situation be with respect to the United Nations? What is 
to keep the Soviet Union under those circumstances, from bringing 
any number of people into the United Nations headquarters in New 
York City ? 

Mr. Jupp. They could do it. 

Mr. Rivers. I do not think “vox Rivers-vox populi” for the whole 
nation. Itry to confine that to my own district as far as I am capable. 
You might try the Rivers prescription. If it does not work, I will be 
glad to get on the Judd bandwagon. 

Mr. Cuatruam. I do not agree with Dr. Judd because 

Mr. Jupp. I asked a question. 

Mr. Cuaruam. Well, I disagree with the question because it is in- 
ferred we would do it. 

It is our only listening post. Besides the Ambassador we have a 
good many people there. If we take recognition from the Soviet 
diplomatic officials, they can fill this country with spies which we 
cannot get at. I am sure they have spies all over this country who 
have no diplomatic status. 

I am quite certain from what I have heard from our Central In- 
telligence people, that the only listening post we have is there. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

We will now consider House Resolution 92, introduced by Mr. 
Kersten, of Wisconsin. This resolution provides that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that Communist China should not be 
admitted to membership in the United Nations. 

Without objection, House Resolution 92 will appear in the record 
at this point. 

(H. Res. 92 is as follows:) 

[H. Res. 92, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives that Communist 
China should not be admitted to membership in the United Nations. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Ricuarps. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Kersten, and 
to hear you on House Resolution 92. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Chairman and members, I deeply appreciate 
appearing before you at this early stage of the situation. 

‘J he ( Ypre ssion of the selse of the House opposing admission into 
the United Nations of the Soviet regime in China should swift ly follow 
a like expression unanimously adopted in the Senate on January 23 
last, the Senate on that day also having followed the lead of the earlier 
action this month by the House in passing a companion resolution 
declaring Red China to be an aggressor. 

Thus, the people of China will know that the American people have 
not closed their eyes to naked aggression, that we have been deceived 
neither by ambiguous diplomacy nor by the Kremlin’s hes, but have 
correctly judged the action of Soviet Russia’s efforts to conquer Asia, 

The voice of the American people through Congress may help to 
keep the flame of hope in the breasts of these oppressed people. We 
should do all we can to keep alive and accelerate Chinese opposit ion to 
communism on the Chinese mainland. 

If the Chinese people are not abandoned to their Soviet masters by 
the free nations, they will find ways ultimately to overthrow the Soviet 
tyranny. Chinese patriots on the mainland of China are greater 
potential opponents of the Mao Communist Government, and to Soviet 
Russia’s ambitions of Asian conquest than would be any foreign troops. 

We should not in any way, therefore, help to forge their chains or 
slg) the death warrant to their libert les by failing to Oppose the admis- 
sion of the aggressor into the United Nations. 

Imagine for a moment if the American Communist Party, with the 
help of Moscow, were to take over our Government. How would we 
Americans feel about the United Nations admitting the William Z. 
Foster regime into membership ¢ 

The Mao government does not represent the Chinese people. The 
situation is well summed up by Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C. M., 
recently returned from China, after missionary activities there for 
14 years, in an article in World-mission for December 1950. He says: 

There is hope in the very character of the Chinese people, who are not easily 
subjected to that regimentation which communism demands. They willingly 
accepted a change in government but they did not choose communism, about 
which they knew little or nothing. Ina very short time they have come to under- 
stand that communism is a tyranny which not only destroys their liberty but 
their very livelihood and the traditional family system which they prize. The 
ever-rising taxes which the Communist Government has imposed at a time when 
natural disasters have reduced the normal crops by one-quarter, have angered 
the people exceedingly. Without exaggeration it can be said that 80 percent 
and more of the Chinese are anti-Communist. Perhaps because foreign news- 
papermen are no longer traveling around the interior of China, little is known 
of the widespread anti-Communist guerrilla activity which has arisen sponta 
neously all over China. Letters from Chinese to their friends in this country 
tell that story 


The Communists had an initial attraction because they made great 
promises to satisfy the land hunger of the Chinese. But the Soviet 
egents assigned to each Chinese family only a tiny and uneconomic 
parcel of land—about five-sixths of an acre each—with which he could 
do nothing. Whereas, the average family needs 6 or 7 acres of rice 
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fields to subsist. And when the tenant failed to keep up with his 
rice payments for the land, the Government repossesses the land and 
keeps the tenant on as a virtual slave. 

Further, since the Communists came there have been no elections 
whatsoever by the people.- The Mao rule was imposed upon them, 

Despite the shorte e808 of the Nationalist Government, that Gov- 
ernment did hold elections by the people : The presidential election 
in 1947, and the legislative elections of over 700 members in 1948, 
And there were opponents in each of those elections, under Chiang 
Kai-shek. No such thing has been permitted in the Communist 
regime. 

How disheartening it must be to the ordinary peop le of Soviet- 
conquered ¢ hina to have the argument made in high places th at the 
question of the admission of the Red regime into the United Nations 
is merely procedural and not substantive, and therefore that the veto 
may not be used against Red China’s admission. This is pure soph 
istry and a diplomatic double talk. The 110 thus y tee discovered 
priests, brothers, and nuns murdered by Mao’s police and government 
since 1945 could tell us whether or not the admission of the Soviet 
Chinese Government was procedural or substantive. 

At this point I would like to read an extract from a le ge r recently 
received in this country from an eminent missionary in China, whose 
name I would not like to divulge at this time because the party is 
still there, indicating the comparative condition of the people there as 
of now, compared to under Chiang. ‘The letter states 

Allow me to let you know the great distress 


This is written from Sinkiang, China— 


of our poor, suffering so much I implore your charity for them My letter 
of September 14, 1949, told you all the miseries Now it seems to climax, no 
rice, no seeds to prepare the crops, starvation in many villages around in our 
area. I am writing to all the charitable persons I know If no help comes, a 


great many peasants will die. Do hear my ap oe il My heart is in great sad 
ness, seeing so much misery and nothing to relieve i 

In my 45 years in China I never saw anything lik« 

This is written as of now. 

All missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, are presently being perse 
cuted and run out of the country by the Soviet Chinese. 

Likewise, present control of the Chinese mainland by the Commu- 
nists is not an adequate test for United Nations membership. When 
the Japs conque red and controlied Manchuria in 1931-32, Secretary 
Stimson refused recognition of the pup pet rvovernment because it was 
the “fruit of : 122) ression.” If the United Nations were to admit Red 

China, it could just as well have admitted Quisling’s Norway or Hit 
ler's Europe. 

A certain method whereby the United Nations can dig its own grave 
would be for it to admit Communist China to its membership. 

The first tne e of the United Nations set forth in chapter a 
article 1, section 1, of the United Nations Charter ts “to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security,” and “for the suppression of acts of 

aggression. > What then could be more absurd than for the United 
ations to admit a country like Communist China which is so openly 
eullty of aggressions. 

I do not need to detail the facts regarding Communist China’s 
AGETeSSIONS. The United Nations itself has already determined this 
ns has the United States Senate and our own House of Representat ives, 
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A second purpose of the United Nations is “to develop friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the principles of equal 
rights”—article I, section 2. 

And a third purpose is “to achieve international cooperation,” and 
“promote and encourage respect for human rights”—article I, sec- 
tion 3. 

Article 2 of the United Nation’s Charter requires its members to 
refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state”—section 4—and to “settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means.” 

In view of these stated principles and purposes of the United Na 
tions Charter, how can the United Nations admit Communist China 
without negating its primary principles ¢ Once the United Nations 
condoned aggression on Communist China by admitting it to member 
ship, it could no longer continue to exist. You do not admit the 
criminal to the jury box. 

The man on the street would denounce this act of appeasement for 
what 1t was. He could only conclude that the principles and pur- 
poses stated in the United Nations Charter were meant as mere win- 
dow dressing—pious phrases not to be taken seriously by any one. 

What would be the political repercussions if Communist China 
were admitted to the United Nations‘ We are presently engaged in 
an ideological struggle with communism. This may or may not 
develop into an all-out conflict. But primarily the struggle against 
communism will always remain a war of ideas. In this war of ideas 
our greatest weapons against communism are truth and moral integ- 
rity. When we sacrifice these, we suffer creat losses. Think for a 
minute in terms of this great ideological conflict, who would win 
the battle if Communist China was admitted to the United Nations. 
How this would delight the Kremlin. 

And what would be the effect on the Chinese guerrillas who are 
risking their lives to overthrow the Red revime / Mao Tse-tung has 
already admitted he is being troubled by underground resistance. 
According to reports of the Chinese Nationalist Government, before 
Septem er 1949 there were 395.000 cuerrillas operating against the 
Mao regime. At the end of June 1950, there were 1,667,000 guerril- 
las. The (Chinese Government further reports that during the first 
G months of 1950, over 150,000 Communists in China were killed or 
wounded by these cuerrillas. Also that they have destroyed over 
300 bridges and captured a large quantity of military equipment. 

Consider also the effect on the morale of our soldiers and marines 
who fought in Korea. “Sell-out!” they would exclaim. Suppose 
for a minute that we have already won an armed victory and have 
driven the Reds out of Korea. What would our soldiers think if they 
returned to America only to find that our high officials are sitting in 
conference with their mortal enemies at Lake Suecess / No: the 
admission of Red China to the United Nations would be a great Com 
munist victory. It would be one more Mant step In their bid for 
world mastery. 

Red China is not real government entity it is a relon of terror 
organized and directed from Moscow as part of its plan for world 
conquest. The importance of China in the Communist world struggle 
was emphasized as long ago as 1920 at the Second World Congress of 
the Communist International. 
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On November 18. 1945. William Z. Foster, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, said to a party convention: 

The war in China is the key of all problems on the international front and it is 
here. above all else, where we have to deal the hardest blow to reaction * * * 

And in June 1949 M SCOW *s Pravda published al series ot articles by 
Red Liu Shao-chi, stating that the liberation of China and southeast 
Asia from the imperialist yoke is the most direct way to strike at 
capitalism and encourage world revolution. 

That the Red expansion in China has been Moscow controlled is 
indicated by a study of the membership of the Chinese Communist 
Politburo. Of the 1l-man board, Mao Tse-tung is well known. He is 
chairman of the Central People’s Government, and the acknowledged 
leader of the Red movement from the beginning. He has been in 
Moscow at times to receive instructions. Here is a summary of the 
other members: 

Liu Shao chi. director of the party organization. is an outstanding 
Marxist theoretician. He was educated in Moscow. 

Li Li-san, Minister of Labor, lived in Russia from 1930 until he 
returned to Manchuria with the Soviet Army in September of 1945. 
He was a member of the Lenin Institute in Moscow. 

Chou En-Lai, Minister of Foreign Affairs, studied at Sun Yat-sen 
University in Moscow from 1928 to 1931. And he accompanied Mao 
to Moscow in January 1950 to conclude a treaty with Russia. 

Chen Shao-yu, chairman of the legal committee of the Central 
People’s Government is also a graduate of Sun Yat-sen University, 
Moscow. 

Chang Wen-tien has no official position in the party but is sched- 
uled to be the delegate to the United Nations if the Chinese Red 
regime is admitted. 

Chen-Yun, Deputy Premier, Minister of Heavy Industry, and 
chairman of the finance and economic commission of the Central 
People’s Government. 

Peng Chen, chairman of the Northeast Politburo and_ political 
commissar of the Northeast People’s Liberation Army in Manchuria 
after 1945. 

Li Wei-han, secretary-general of the political council of the Central 
People’s Government, was also educated in Moscow. 

Li Fu-chun accompanied Chou En-lai to Moscow, January 1950. 
Member of finance and economic commission of Central People’s 
Government since October 1, 1949. 

Liu Shao-wen, political commissar of Red army in Kiangsi, was 
also educated in Moscow. 

From the above it will be seen that 6 of the 11 men on the Chinese 
Communist Politburo were educated in Moscow and that some of the 
others have been to Moscow at various times. 

Mr. Jupp. And not a one was educated in the United States. Nota 
single prominent Chinese Communist was ever educated in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Kersten. And whereas formerly in the membership of the 
Chinese Politburo there were some Nationalists, the increase on the 
side »f the pro-Russians has been accelerated under the present regime 
and since the conquest. 

The preponderance, 7 out of 11 at least, are definitely pro-Russian, 
whereas prior to the conquest of China, the Politburo maintained dur- 
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ing the fighting was more Nationalist but it has veered toward the 
internationalist line very strongly since that time. Furthermore, 
that Mao may be another Tito is, I think, well destroyed by the state- 
ments of Mao himself. 

In his Chinese Communist Handbook on Party Organization, 
chapter 6, section Il, Mao states: 


The Chinese Communist Party was born with the help of the Communist Inter- 
national; it grew up under the guidance of the Communist International, and 
the Chinese revolution developed under the guidance of the Comunist Inter 
national The Chinese Communist Party and its central committee, with the 
exception of the two short periods under Chen lu-hsiu-ism and Li Li-san’s 
party line, have been loyal to the guidance of the Communist International rhe 
central committee in the periods under Chen Tu-hsiu-ism and Li Li-san’s party 
line did not obey the Communist International, thereby bringing about the 
failure and the great set-back of the revolution in 1930. To carry out the inter- 
national line and to be loyal to the executive committee of the Communist 


International is to guarantee the success of the Chinese revolution. 


On July 1, 1949, Mao said: 


Internationally we belong to the anti-imperialist front headed by 
Union. 


the soviet 


And on July 16, 1949, the Communist commander in chief, Chu Teh, 
said: 

It can be easily seen that the victory of the Chinese people’s democratic revo- 
lution is inseparable from the friendly aid of the Soviet Union. If the Soviet 
Union does not exist. if there is no victory of the anti-Fuscist Second World War 
under the leadership of the Soviet Union, if there is no such development as 
the unprecedented growth since 1944 of the world democratic peace front under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union, the rapid and quick victory of the Chinese 
revolution as it is today would have been impossible. Even if we were to succeed 
it would be impossible to consolidate our gains, Is this not clear? 

——-a 

Even if Mao could be turned into another Tito, this would be no 
substantial gain for the opponents of communism. Tito still talks 
and thinks like a Communist because he still is a Communist. And in 
the UN Yugoslavia votes with the Communist bloc. 

sut if there are any lingering doubts as to where the Chinese Com 
munists’ hearts lie, the central committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party stated in a resolution adopted July 10, 1948: 

The leading bloc of the Communist Party in Yugoslavia, represented by Tito, 
in its treacherous, erroneous internal and external actions, violates the basie 
viewpoints of Marxism-Leninism, such as the dissent in principle between So- 
cialist and capitalist states * * * and it has therefore fallen into the mire 
of bourgeois nationalism and bourgeois parties. In view of the fact that the 
Tito bloc carries out anti-Marxist-Lenin domestic and foreign policies, rejects 
the fraternal criticisms of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union * * * 
it has injured the people’s cause of Yugoslavia. 

Further evidence that the hope for Titoism in Communist China 
is unfounded is indicated by the fact that the membership of the 
Chinese Communist Politburo has been moving closer to Moscow, 
not away from it. Of the 11 men of the Politburo whom I previously 
mentioned, 7 of these are members of the pro-Russian group which 
favors even closer collaboration with the U. S. S. R. than those for- 
merly members of the Chinese Soviet Politburo. 

Mr. Ricnarps. That terminates your 15 minutes, Mr. Kersten. 

I want to thank you for coming here. If you wish to revise and 
extend vour remarks, you may do so. 

Mr. Jupp. Is your resolution the same as the one the Senate passed ¢ 
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Mr. Kersten. It was the same as the one introduced but it was 
amended slightly in the passage so that it could be made more explicit. 

I have here several samples of Chinese Communist currency issued 
in 1932 and thereabouts, and wish to call attention to one piece of 
paper currency in particular as an example, which I understand is 
a 20-cent piece issued by the Chinese Soviet Cooperative Bank. 

On the face side is a large picture of Lenin and on the reverse side 
a picture ot the world and embossed upon it sa hammer and sickle: 
around it is writing and over it is the Red star. 

This currency was issued in the early thirties in the Soviet parts of 
China and the currency was obtained by a Catholic missionary priest 
In 1936 and sent at that time to the United States. 

The Currency indicates the close connection of the ( hinese (‘om 
munists with the Russian Soviet in the early 1930's, 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Oren Harris asked me to state to the « ommittee that 
he has a similar resolution pending before the committee and would 
like the privilege of submitting a written statement in support. 

Mr. Ricuarps. It is so ordered, 

(The statement referred to appears On p. do.) 

We will hexXt consider House Joint Resolution 125, introduced by 
Mr. Rankin, of Mississippi, which provides for the termination of 
United States participation in the activities of the United Nations. 

Without objection, House Joint Resolution 125 will appear in the 
record at this point. 

(House Joint Resolution 125 is as follows :) 


H. J. Res. 125, 82d Cong., 1st sess 


JOINT RESOLUTION Terminating United States participation in the activities of the 
United Nations 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States of 
Linerica in Congress assembled, That (1) membership of the United States in the 
United Nations shall be held and considered to be terminated, (2) no person may 
represent the United States on or in any of the organs, agencies, or activities of 
the United Nations, and (8) no funds appropriated by any law of the United 
States may be used to share in the expenses of, or otherwise to support, the 
United Nations or any of its organs, agencies, or activities 

See. 2. The following provisions of law are hereby repealed: (1) the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 (Public Law 264, Seventy-ninth Congress), and 
(2) all other laws or parts thereof to the extent that they are inconsistent with 
the provisions of this joint resolution 

Sec 3%. This jo nt resolution shall take effect on the day after the date of its 
enactment, 

Mr. Rrewarps (presiding). Mr. Rankin, we will be glad to hear 
you on your resolution, House Joint Resolution 125. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, I did not come here with any speech 
eut and dried, or any argument written out. IT was notified that I 
would be heard for a few moments on ny resolution to withdraw our 
country from the so-called United Nations—that “Tower of Babel.” 
that ° totem pole, > which has been set up in our midst, and which is now 
laboring diligently, if not successfully, to destroy the Government of 
the United States, and to subordinate our people to the domination 
ot foreign elements, many of whom do not have sense enough to run 
their own vovernments. 
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In my opinion, I speak the sentiments of a vast majority of the 
American people, as you will all find when you get back home. I would 
like to read the election results of a man running under the United 
Nations flag against a man with the United States flag, or even witha 
Confederate flag. 

That so-called United Nations is Communist-controlled. It is a 
hotbed of communism and is literally swarming our country with 
Communist spies. ‘To show you how far it is going in that direction, 
I want to call attention to some things it is doing to the United States 
of America. 

I presume no man in Congress has fought communism harder than 
I have. I have taken all the punishment, all the lying attacks, all 
the abuse, that the Communists, their stooges, fellow travelers, and 
sympathizers could heap upon a man, and that at a time when we did 
not know whether Mr. Austin of Vermont was going east or coming 
west when he was in the Senate. I never heard a word from him 
about the danger of communism when I was leading the fight against 
communism, and exposing the activities of Communists in this coun- 
try from William Z. Foster up and down. 

The Senate of the United States has no right to commit the Govern- 
ment of the American people to the domination of foreign powers. 
If this country is saved, it seems to me that it will be by the Congress 
of the United States, and that means largely the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let me show you some things that have been done by this outfit. 
And we have not a representative up there—let me say to you gentle- 
men and ladies—we have not a representative from America up there 
that I ever heard of protesting when we were going through the tirades 
of the Communists, trying to enforce their policies upon the United 
States, some of which are now being imposed by this so-called United 
Nations. 

In the first place, they assume to tell us when and where to go to war, 
Now, if you think that is popular, you go home and talk to the mothers 
and fathers and the wives or widows of those men who are dying in 
Korea. Congress has not declared war. Its Members were not con- 
sulted. In fact, it was called a “police action.” The United Nations 
declared it for the United States to fight. There is no telling where 
that outfit will want to send us to war next. We have already lost 
more men, killed and wounded, in this Korean “police action,” as 
President Truman called it, than we did in the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and the Spanish-American War 
all combined. 

I see now that certain interests want us to go to war in Iran to serve 
their selfish ends. I hope Congress will not sit idly by and let it 
happen. 

You know we had the old League of Nations. One of the wisest 
things the Senate ever did was to refuse to enter the League of Nations, 
with its article 10. 

I want to show you what it did. A certain big oil magnate gave 
the League a building in which to hold their meetings. Somebody 
said when he did so that he saturated the international mind with 
Standard Oil. A few years later those oil interests that owned the 
oil reserves down there attempted to find an outlet for Bolivia to get 
to the Pacific Ocean. You remember there were two small areas on 
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the west coast of South America called Tacna and Arica, and they 
endeavored to take them for Bolivia, in order to give them pipeline 
outlets tothe Pacific Ocean. But Chile, to which they belonged, would 
not give them up. 

Then they turned and tried to drive down through Paraguay. They 
took the Bolivian Army and started to drive down through Paraguay 
to force an outlet to the Atlantic. To my surprise, and to the sur- 
prise of everyone else, Paraguay had developed one of the greatest 
generals in the world, a nan named Estigarribia. He took his army 
and drove them out of Paraguay and back on to Bolivian soil. What 
did the League of Nations do/ It branded Paraguay as the 
“ageressor.”’ 

Senator Long, of Louisiana, took the floor and exposed that fraud 
so plainly, and indisputably, that the heads of the governments of 
South America called a meet ing and stopped that war. 

Now this United Nations has plunged us into another war, or 
“police action,” worse than that was. And let me show you what 
it isattempting todoto you. Have you read where they had outlawed 
the alien land laws of the various States‘ Did you know that in many 
States of this Union it is unlawful for an alien to own land? Cali- 
fornia is one of them, Louisiana is one. I have been trying for years 
to get Mississippi to adopt the same law. The United Nations has 
outlawed the alien land laws in those States that have them. 

What right ‘have they to meddle in the internal affairs of the 
United States, or the internal affairs of an individual State? 

Now they come along with their genocide law or “convention.” If 
you commit physical or mental injury toa minority group, or a member 
of a minority group, then you are subject to be tried. Where? Why 
before an international court, even ina foreign country. 

In other words, it has taken precedence over all the courts of our 
land. 

Now, if you call some fellow a dirty scoundrel, or a darned fool, 
you might be brought up and tried for genocide. You have injured 
that fellow mentally e\ idently, because no man likes those ignominious 
terms when they are applied to him. You will have committed geno- 
cide, if he is of a different race or religion, or ethnic origin, what 
ever that may be, You are subject to be tried by an international 
court. Do you think the American people would approve of that, if 
they knew what was going on? Not on your life. That outfit is 
out. to destroy the United States Government, and they have a gang 
of professors running around over this country advocating the aboh 
tion of the United States. 

There is a professor in the University of Chicago who says in all 
his public speeches, “We must get rid ot the United Nations.” 

Are we going to sit here and let them destroy the Government of 
the United States and subordinate us to the domination of foreign 
powers ¢ 

This genocide law was probably written by Malik, the Russian dele 
gate. He has more influence up there than Mr. Austin has. About 
all Mr. Austin does, it seems, is to get in the movies and on the radio. 

But. behind the scene, the enemies of the United States wrote this 
genocide program. They would interfere in Alabama, Kansas, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, New York, California, and every 
other State in this Union. 
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This is the beginning of the battle. We are going to get out of this 
thing and get back to the Government of the United States, or our 
country is going down. We might as well understand that now. 

You take this war. Congress was not called on to vote on it, and 
probably would not be called on in case of war in Iran. I heard that 
urgument a while ago about the land-ownership proposition. Did 
you see where the Shah ot lran called his leaders in the other clay 
and said he was going to sell his land to the little fellows who work 
it, and advised them to do this same thing. He said it would be 
cheaper than having a revolution. You know the big oil interests 
want us to go into lran. You mark what I tell vou, that is the next 
place. There are some oil interests down there. and the UN seelis 
to follow the pipelines. Iraq is another one; our boys may be fight 
ing a “police action” there before long. 

Alger Hiss and his gang drew up the United Nations Charter at 
San Francisco. If any of you have any doubt about Alger Hiss’ 
relations with Russia, get the records of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and read them. 

Hiss and his crowd drew it up, and it subordinates the United 
States to the domination of foreign influences. ‘They can come in 
and wipe out our immigration laws—and that is the next drive 
don’t forget that, and flood this country with the riffraff of every 
other nation on earth. 

I am telling you, this is the most dangerous thing that has ever 
been done to the American people. 

We went through a war between the States but we were all fighting 
for the same form of government. As I said on the floor of the House 
the other day, when you see a question arise that affects the safety 
of this Nation, the men who fly to its defense are the sons and grand- 
sons and collateral relatives of the old Federal and Confederate sol- 
diers who fought the War Between the States. 

But here you have an alien element that is trying to destroy the 
sovereignty of the United States, as well as that of North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, California, Kansas, Ohio, New Jersey, Vin 
ginia, New York, and every other State in the Union. 

Not only are they trying to destroy the soverelgnty of the States. 
their rights to control their internal affairs; but they are trying to 
destroy the Government of the United States itself. You might as 
well vet ready for it, the battle is now on. ‘The sooner we withdraw 
from that monstrosity the better off we are going to be. 

When General Patton was persecuted because he had shown him- 
self to be the greatest general we had produced since the war between 
the States, when that communistic influence was persecuting General 
Patton, I took his part on the floor of the House. After we got 
him back in action, and he had taken his Third Army and fought his 
way to Berlin, he was ordered to move south and turn the victory over 
to Communist Russia. 

We have just been through the most useless war in history. Our 
boys won the fight, but Russia got the proceeds of the victory. Our 
boys won the victory in the field, on the sea, and in the air, and then 
the same crowd of wild-eyed internationalists that now seem to have 
control turned the victory over to Russia, the worst enemy civilization 
ever knew. 

General Patton came to see me, and said he wanted to thank me for 
defending him as he expressed it, “When I was on the battle front 
and could not defend myself.” 
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I said, “Why General, you do not owe me anything compared to 
what we owed you.” I told him he was the greatest general this coun- 
try has produced since the War Between the States. 

He said, “I want to ask you one question; what do you think of 
this United Nations?” I said, “General, don’t you forget that Towers 
of Babel have been collapsing in confusion by the tongues ever since 
the days of Genesis. This will not be an exception.” 

He said, “I want to remember that if I don’t remember another 
thing you have said.” 

I see somebody in yesterday’s record referred to the United Nations 
as a “totem pole” that some of the benighted people of the world 
worship and expect to get directions from. 

We don’t expect to get any blessings from it. We have already 
heard its voice, and our boys are dying in Korea as a result. 

The quicker we get out of it, the longer America is going to survive. 
If we let them dominate this country, that freedom, that independence, 
that liberty, even that Government, even those State governments our 
forbears built, will disappear. 

Mr. Ricuarps. You have 1 minute. 

Mr. Rankin. If there are any questions I shall be glad to answer 
them. 

I did not want to come in here and take your time this morning 
without answering any questions you desire to ask. 

Mr. Ricwarps. We wanted you to come. 

Mr. Rankin. This battle is going on. We are in more danger at 
home today than we have ever been before. Do not forget that the 
Reds have their agents permeating this Government. They are in 
key positions. I will call the names of some of them on the floor of 
the House. They are out to undermine and destroy everything for 
which our people have fought for the last 200 years. 

God being my helper, I will never quit this fight until we get rid 
of that so-called United Nations, that supergovernment that, as I 
said, is swarming this country with spies and trying to undermine 
and destroy this Government, as well as every State government, and 
to subordinate our people to the domination of foreign elements who 
have proved incapable of governing themselves. 

God save America! 

I want to thank the committee for giving me this attentive hearing. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Thank you very much, Mr. Rankin. 

The next resolution is H. R. 1939, introduced by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas. The bill provides that war materials, or economic or financial 
assistance shall not be furnished to any foreign country which per- 
mits the export of war materials to Russia and other Communist- 
dominated countries, and for other purposes. Without objection, 
H. R. 1939 will appear in the record at this point. 

(H. R. 1939 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1939, S2d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide that war materials, or economic or financial assistance shall not be 
furnished to any foreign country which permits the export of war materials to Russia 
and other Communist-dominated countries, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That (a) notwithstanding any other provision 

of law, beginning thirty days after the date of approval of this Act, and until 
the termination of the national emergency proclaimed by the President on 

December 16, 1950, war materials, or economic or financial assistance shall not 
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be furnished to any foreign country unless and until such foreign country shall 
have executed a written agreement with the United States that such foreign 
country will not permit the export of any war material from such foreign coun- 
try to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or to any other Communist- 
dominated country. 

(b) When any foreign country violates such agreement entered into under 
subsection (a) of this section, such country shall thereafter not receive from 
the United States any war materials, or economic or financial assistance. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, after the effective 
date of this Act it shall be unlawful for any person, partnership, Company, cor 
poration, cooperative, organization, or enterprise doing business under the laws 
or jurisdiction of the United States to export any war material from the United 
States to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or to any other Communist 
dominated country. 

(b) Any person, partnership, company, corporation, cooperative, organization, 
or enterprise doing business under the laws or jurisdiction of the United States 
who violates subsection (a) of this section shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 3. (2) Within thirty days after the date of approval of this Act, the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board shall prepare and have pub 
lished in the Federal Register a list of all materials, commodities, products, 
articles, and supplies which, in his judgment under the provisions of this Act, 
shall not be exported to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or to any Com- 
munist-dominated country by any person, partnership, company, corporation, 
cooperative, organization, or enterprise doing business under the laws or juris 
diction of the United States, or by the United States or by any other country, 
and the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board shall keep such list 
current. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Rees, we will be very glad to hear you for 
15 minutes, 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD H. REES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman, together with others who have appeared 
before you, | do want you to know I appreciate this opportunity of 
expressing my views before your great committee. I know you are 
extremely busy and have most important problems to consider, prob- 
lems that involve the welfare of our Nation as it relates to other 
nations of the world. The problem I am going to discuss is one with 
which you are quite familiar. You have discussed it many times pro 
and con. It has to do with the question of the sending of material 
assistance and financial assistance to Soviet-dominated countries. 

Mr. Chairman, under my proposed legislation, House bill 1939, war 
materials and other financial assistance would not be furnished to 
any foreign country unless and until such country has executed an 
agreement that it will not pernut the export of war materials to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or to other Communist-dominated 
countries. 

Since the conclusion of World War II, the United States has ex- 
tended economic and financial aid amounting to billions of dollars 
to many countries of the world under UNRRA and ECA. 

During the past 6 months I have received many letters from people 
in my section of the country and other parts of the country expressing 
amazement that the United States would permit countries receiving 
our military, economic, and financial aid to export strategic war ma- 
terials to Russia and especially to Communist China, as well as other 
Communist-dominated countries. 
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It is difficult to explain why we should furnish any goods to any 
country that would send war materials to Communist Chinese who 
are presently destroying the lives,of American boys. 

Facts with which this committee are familiar have been deve sloped 
and I know this committe has spent a good deal of time and effort 
in dealing with this problem. 

A local newspaper reported sometime ago that the managing direc- 
tor of the second largest tool manufacturing concern in Great Britain 
said that his organization was so taken up with orders for Russia that 
he could not furnish any materials, not even so much as a pin, as he 
described it, to any British consumer for at least 2 years. 

During 1949, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, and Great Britain 
exported to Russia and her satellite nations millions of dollars worth 
of arms, explosives, iron, steel, aluminum, brass, copper, zinc, lead, 
tin, electrical goods and machinery, motor vehicles, chemicals, and 
optical, surgical, scientific and photographic instruments and 
apparatus. 

During the first half of 1950, Great Britain exported more than 
$6,000,000 worth of electrical machinery to Russia, and more than 
$1,000,000 worth of machine tools. This is almost 10 times the amount 
exported by the British Empire to Russia during the same period 
in 1949. 

I am hopeful that the developments in Korea have had the effect 
of diminishing such activities on the part of countries whom we have 
helped under the ECA program. 

[ am advised that the Belgians, for example, will export this year 
64,000 tons of steel products and 18,000 tons of copper, zine, and other 
nonferrous metals to Russia. 

The people of the United States and our defense activities are feel- 
ing the shortage of rubber and rubber products. I am told that Brit- 
ain today is transshipping Malayan rubber to Soviet ports and to 
Communist China. When the supplemental appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1951 was under consideration in September 1950, an amend- 
ment was proposed in the Senate prohibiting economic or financial 
assistance to any country which exported to Russia or its satellites, 
arms, armaments, or other material, metals, or commodities which 
were useful in the manufacture of arms, armaments, or military ma- 
terials. This amendment was rejected for a weaker substitute which 
is totally ineffective. 

It is ridiculous for the United States to be spending billions of dol- 
lars in foreign aid which is being transformed or exchanged for mili- 
tary assistance to Russia through exports from certain foreign coun- 
tries. Russia receives military assistance that is passed on to Com- 
munist China, which in turn is used for the destruction of the lives of 
American boys. 

Our State Department’s policy of appeasement ought to be revised. 
It should be a policy of firm determination to find out how the coun- 
tries of the world are using the billions of dollars in economic and 
financial assistance furnished them by the people of America. The 
time has come when the countries of the world must decide whether 
they stand with the American people, who have been their benefactors 
and have given to them so generously, or whether they are selling out 
to Communist countries and their satellites. 
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The “fence straddling” position of some of our friends has caused 
a good many of us great concern. It is inconsistent for our friends 
to accept our help, and then export war materials to Communist coun- 
tries who seek to destroy representative government wherever they 
find it. 

The proposal I have submitted would also make it unlawful for any 
person, partnership, company, corporation, cooperative, organization, 
or enterprise that is doing business under the laws of the United 
States to export any war materials to Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. In my study of this matter, I find that today there is no law 
or administrative order which prohibits the United States Govern 
ment or any person or business in the United States from shipping war 
materials to Communist countries or to any nation for transshipment 
to such countries. 

I believe Congress should take the initiative with respect to this 
matter. It is true that the President is authorized to take action with 
respect to this important matter, but he has not done so. I think 
under the State Department’s policy of appeasement toward China, 
such action has also unwittingly been extended to similar appease- 
ment to Russia through countries in Europe and Asia that are sup- 
posed to be our friends. In any event, this is a matter that should be 
considered by Congress. A policy should be laid down by this Con- 
gress expressing its will with respect to a situation that is continually 
growing worse. 

During the fiscal year which ends June 30, our Government will 
have spent almost 41% billion dollars in military and economic assist- 
ance to foreign countries. The President’s budget message on Janu- 
ary 15 calls for 7 billion dollars more for military and economic as- 
sistance to foreign countries. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is ridiculous to furnish financial assist- 
ance in this magnitude in an amount almost equivalent to the Presi- 
dent’s requested increase in taxes without sufficient control of the man- 
ner in Which such funds are to be used by the countries who are recip- 
ients of these funds. Certainly, we have a right, if we are going to 
spend this money, to know something about the purpose for which it 
is used. 

If we are to believe that the international situation is as grave as it 
is pictured to be by the spokesmen for the administration, including 
the President, Secretary of State, and others, I think it is time for us 
to be more firm in our foreign policy. In extending our friendship, 
aid, and assistance to the free democracies of the world, and in helping 
them to rehabilitate their industries, economies, and their people fol- 
lowing the devastation of World War II, we must not unwittingly 
furnish communism with the tools of war. 

I would like to refer here to an expression of General Eisenhower 
wherein he suggested arms and equipment should be furnished the 
European countries who belong to the Atlantic Pact. He also sug- 
gested that the important thing was that these people have a will to 
defend themselves against the onrush of communism. 

If the international situation is as grave as it is said to be, we can- 
not have free trade as usual among all the nations of the world. The 
United States Government must take necessary steps to salvage what 
little is left from the mistakes and ridiculous commitments which 
have been made in the past 4 years by our State Department. 
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If our Government approves the expenditure of approximately 12 
billion dollars for military and economic assistance abroad over a 
2-year period, it is extremely important that this Congress enact legis- 
lation such as I have introduced today. This proposed legislation 
will, in my judgment, help protect our investments in democracy at 
home as well as abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely wrong that the United States of 
America should pour billions of dollars in materials and funds to other 
countries who, in turn, furnish war materials to those who are destroy- 
ing the lives of our boys and who would destroy our country if they 
could. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Thank you, Mr. Rees, for a very fine statement. We 
have 5 minutes left for questions. 

Mr. Battle 

Mr. Barrier. I would like to join my colleagues in welcoming Mr. 
Rees before this committee. He was my chairman when I came in 
as a freshman on the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. He 
was always very fair. I am grateful to him for this and appreciate 
his appearance here tody. 

I am very much interested in his bill and would like to follow up on 
any sources that Mr. Rees might have as to information about these 
war materials that have been shipped behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Rees. I should be very glad to submit a considerable amount 
of information on that subject matter, Mr. Battle. 

Mr. BATT! E. Would it be available for our record here / 

Mr. Rees. I can submit it to you within the day. 

Mr. Barriz. Would you be kind enough to extend your remarks 
and include this information ? . 

Mr. Jupp. Why not put it in the Congressional Record for every- 
body to see ? 

Mr. Rees. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We would welcome an extension of your remarks, 
All witnesses who are making statements here have already been 
granted permission to extend their remarks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vorys—— 

Mr. Vorys. A number ot these proposals May or may not come 
up: but, whether this bill of yours does, the substance of it will be 
squarely on this committee table in legislation to be considered later 
in the year, and will be squarely before the House. This subject 
that is covered by your resolution will receive attention. 

Mr. Rees. I appreciate that, Mr. Vorys. I realize there are other 
bills before this committee, but I think the subject matter is a thing 
that ought to have the very serous consideration ot this group. 

Mr. Vorys. IT assure you it will have. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The acting chairman assures you, with Mr. Vorys, 
that your bill will be seriously considered. 

Mr. Judd—— 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, the justification nearly always given for 
the shipments which we know are going on is that allegedly we or 
our allies get more good out. of those shipments to Russia, or Soviet- 
dominated countries, than we lose. That is, they trade with us for 
something they want, to be sure, but we get something, such as 
manganese and so forth, which we need worse than they need what we 
send to them. 
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Can you furnish any figures on what we are getting in exchange, 
so that we can know whether this trade can or cannot be justified. 

Mr. Rees. I shall be glad to submit that statement, Mr. Judd. 
You may be interested in this: I made inquiry of the Secretary of 
State regarding the prob lem you are discussing this morning. ‘That 
inquiry was sent to the Department of State on September 12, just 
as simple as it could be, just asking questions, 1, 2, 3. On January 
20, I finally received a reply. There are eight or nine pages in the 
reply; and if you can tell me when you get through reading my 
reply what the Secretary of State said, then you can understand 
correspondence better than I can. 

Mr. Jupp. There are certain essential minerals which we have to 
get from abroad, and some of them we have to get largely from Soviet- 
dominated countries. 

Are there, so far as you know, essential minerals that Russia has to 
have that she doesn’t have within her orbit and has to get from us, 
or our supposed allies / 

Mr. Rees. May we pul it this Way: Perhaps she does not have to 
have it from us, but she certainly needs them and is vetting plenty 
of them. 

Mr. Rrenarps. Mr. Fulton— 

Mr. Fuiron. Do you realize this bill would exclude any aid to Tito 
or Communist countries not allied with Russia’ Should your bill be 
amended to conform with United States policy so that, if there is a 
Communist country with whom we are perhaps doing business and 
they are against the Soviets, that, nevertheless, will be an exception 
to your bill é 

Mr. Jupp. You mean “Soviet dominated” countries ? 

Mr. Ret Ss. If Yugoslay ia was Soviet dominated, I assume she would 
come under this bill. 

Mr. Ricuarps. | ust want to inform the committee that I don't 
want to be discourteous, but we have a number of witnesses who have 
kindly come here and we will have to adhere strictly to the 15-minute 
limit for each witness. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the statement I have just 
submitted, I would like to call attention to an article in the U. S. News 
& World Report under date ot September 22 1990, entitled “War 
Goods Pipeline to Russia.” This article contains some very pertinent 
init one par oa on this sub ject and calls attention to illegal trade thee has 

ached alarming proportions in turning the German Ruhr into what 
Is ap tHe I ibe d as oneo f Russi: ht is ‘second: ary arseni als,” 

According to this statement, West German shipments to the Soviet 
bloc areas are running at the rate of 200 million dollars a year and are 
growing every month and every week. 

This article further states that the Russians are dicker ing all around 
the world to vet war equipment they are unable to Duy direct from the 
United States. For example, in the first 4 months of 1950 the British 
sent 10 million dollar’s worth of machine tools, to which I have called 
attention in my previous statement. Russia is buving British-con 
trolled rubber at the rate of 240.000 tons a vear. The Russians 
managed to buy about 50 percent of Britain’s best jet engines before 
the export on this item was finally stopped. The Russians have « opied 
these engines in mass production. They claim to have the fastest jet 
fighter forces in the world. 
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France last year received about 6 million dollars’ worth of lead 
through the Marshall plan. One Italian plant received large amounts 
of Marshall-plan aid to make ball bearings. The French last year 
exported 75 million dollars’ worth of goods to Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. This is-twice the amount 
sold these countries during the year before. Italy increased her ex- 
ports to Soviet satellites by reason of Marshall-plan support. 

I am including as a part of my statement facts and figures submitted 
for the Congressional Record on August 4, 1950, by the distinguished 
member of this committee, the Honorable Lawrence H. Smith. I am 
sure you will find these figures to be especially interesting. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Partial list of erports from Beloium-Luremburg during 1949 to Russia and 
satellite nations 


$6, 400 | Railway and tramway roll 


Arms 

Iron, cast iron, and steel 19, 782, S40 ing stock $430, 600 

Copper 11, 028, S20 | Chemical products 1, 709, 540 

Lead 1,583, 160| Ex plosives, fireworks, 

Zine . 3, 008, TSO matches, ete 1, 447, 960 

Tin 41, 060 | Rubber and manufacturers’ 

Base metals and alloys 1, 387, 360 items 942, 600 

Boilers, machinery, appli , 
ances, ete 7, 987, 880 | Total 56, 042, 660 


Electrical machinery and 


apparatus, etc 5, 840, 660 | 


Partial list from France during 1949 to Russia and satellites 


Chemicals $2, 530, 142 | Lead and lead alloys $516, 349 
Rubber and rubber prod- Metal manufactures 2, 046, 376 
ucts 1, 678, 616 | Machinery and apparatus 10, 272, 238 
Steel-mill products, hot Machinery, electrical 2,015, 230 
rolled, ete #,198,8SS1 | Transportation equipment 8, 281, O11 
Steel-mill products, cold Optical, surgical,  photo- 
rolled, ete 3, OST, 703 graphic materials 1,113, 145 


Aluminum, crude, et S60, 245 
Aluminum alloys 108, 6SS | Total 36, 308, 624 


Partial list of exports from United Kingdom during 1949 to Russia and satellite 
countries 


Ball- and roller-bearing | Machine tools $5, 138, 000 
parts $248, 600 | Vehicles, including loco 
Iron, steel 12, 140,800 | motives, ships, ete 13, 361, 600 
Steel bars and rods, not | Rubber tires 229 GOO 
alloy 1, 736, 000 | Chassis for motor vehicles 1, 660, 400 
Bars and rods of alloy 
steel 5O4, OOO | Total 109, 644, 400 
Hoop and strips 422, OOO |} 
Railway and tramway con | KECAPITULATION 
struction 708, 400 | 
Barbed wire 420,000] Partial list of exports 
Cable and rope 25, GOO from Belgium-Luxem 
Nonferrous metals 4, O62, SOO burg during 1949 to Rus 
Aluminum and alloys 618,800] sia and satellite coun 
Grass and other alloys of tries S56, 042. 660 
copper, ete 1, 142, 400 | Partial list from France 
Electrical goods and appa | during 19849 to Russia 
ratus awe - 6, 806, 800 and satellites 36, 308, 624 
Machinery 45, 172,400 | Partial list of exports 
Electrical generators 11, 986, 800 | from United Kingdom 
Klectrical machinery, | during 1949 to Russia 


other than generators_. 2, 864, 400 and satellite countries 109, 644, 400 
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Western European trade with eastern Europe total 1949 


DO eet eee $75, 771, 000 | Norway 2 $54, 987, OOO 
Belgium-Luxemburg _.. 115, 097, 000 | Portugal 939, 000 
Denmark ___. 55, 473, 000 | Sweden 109, 213, 000 
France__- 105, 616, 000 | Switzerland 70, 314, 000 
Germany 5nY, 248, 000 | Trieste 1, 891, 000 
Greece $1, 780, 000 | Turkey 30, 838, 000 
Ieeland 3, 662, 000 | United Kingdom 217, 539, 000 
Ireland 288, 000 

Italy 86, 247, 000 Grand total 1, 09S, 905, 000 
Netherlands 107, 002, 000 


Reports by ECA countries to eastern Europe—first quarter of 1950 


Austria i | Switzerland $14, 016, O00F 
selgium-Luxemburg $19, 603, 000 | Turkey 8, 651, 000 
Denmark 12,318, 000 | United Kingdom $1? 532, 0OO 
France 18, 694, OOO 
Greece 1, 251, 000 Total ISG, 347, OOO 
Germany (*) 
Iceland 1, 489, 000 RECAPITULATION 
lreland (*) Western European 
Italy 26, S9YT, OOO trade with eastern 
Netherlands 15, 747, 000 Kurope—Total 1949_ $1, 098, 905, 000 
Norway Ss, 255, OOO Exports by ECA coun 
Portugal 373, 000 tries to eastern Eu 
Sweden 21, 541, OOO rope—tirst quarter of 

"Not available. 1S50 IS6, 347, O00 


Mr. Rees. I would also like to call your attention to an article by 

J. Anthony Marcus, president of the Institute of Foreign Trade, pub 
lished in the August 1950 issue of the American Legion Magazine. 
Jecause it is rather lengthy, I am not asking that it be reprinted with 
this statement. The article also appears in the Appendix of the Con- 
gressional Record under date of August 8, 1950, at page A—6020 as a 
part of the extension of remarks of Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado. 

I would further direct your attention to an editorial in a recent 
issue of the Washington Daily News entitled “British Let Us Down.” 
Here is what it says: 


British shipments of iron and steel to Red China last December alone were 
almost as much as her total shipments for 12 months of 1949 

British woolen goods exports to Red China shot up from $2,000 in December 
1949 to $300,000 in December 1950. And in the same related periods, British 
shipments of assorted machinery,-also vehicles of various kinds, rose from a 
few thousand dollars to hundreds of thousands. 

Britain in 1950 sold 20 times as much raw rubber to the Soviet Union as in 
1949 

Right now two shiploads of rubber, totaling 10,000 tons, are at sea between 
Singapore and Hong Kong, destined for a Communist enemy which British troops 
are fighting on two fronts. 

And the Socialistic British Government says it has no intention of stopping 
these shipments. 

A Conservative member of Commons got a brush-off this week when he asked 
Prime Minister Atlee whether he was aware that British rubber was moving to 
Hong Kong and what he proposed to do to prevent the loss of this straterik 
material. An undersecretary merely confirmed that the rubber, worth $10,000.- 
000, was on the way and said the government intended to do nothing about it 

No British paper printed the story or mentioned the huge rubber shipments, 
according to a London dispatch. 

Small wonder. Reports from Korea yesterday said that Red tanks and self 
propelled guns spearheaded a drive which threatened to cut off 100.000 Allied 
troops including British around Seoul. If those tanks weren’t made of British 
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steel, if those self-propelled guns weren't moving on British rubber, they could 
have been—or more like them will be. 

How can we win a war when an ally—which we are banking—persists in sell- 
ing much-needed raw materials to the enemy? 

Senator O’Conor of Maryland repeatedly has called attention to the “alarm- 
ing proportions” of strategic materials exports from Britain to the iron curtain 
countries. In the first 10 months of 1950 these exports aggregated $68,000,000. 


Mr. Ricuarps. We will next consider H. R. 57, introduced by Mr. 
Dingell, which provides for the extension of economic aid to Israel. 
Without objection, H. R. 57 will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
(H. R. 57 is as: follows:) 
[H. R. 57, 82d Cong., Ist sess 
A BILL To provide for the extension of economic aid to Israel 


Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE V 


“Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the ‘Israel Aid Act. of 1951.’ 

“Sec. 502. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the people of the United 
States, on terms consonant with the independence of Israel and the security 
of the United States, to assist the people of Israel in establishing a sound 
economy, to strengthen the ties of friendship between the per ple of the United 
States and those of Israel, and to help to achieve the basic objectives of the 
Charter of the United Nations 

“Sec. 503. The Administrator for Economic Cooperation 
furnish assistance to Israel in conformity with (1) the provisions of this title, 
(2) the applicable provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, wherever such provisions are consistent with the purposes of this 


s authorized to 


title, and (3) any agreements on aid hereafter entered into by the United States 
and Israel. It is not the purpose of this title that Israel, in order to receive aid 
hereunder, shall adhere to a joint program for European recovery 

“Sec. 504. An agreement shall be entered into between Israel and the United 
States containing those undertakings by Israel which the Secretary of State, 
after consultation with the Administrator, may deem necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this title 

“Sec. 505. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President from 
time to time for aid to Israel such sums, not to exceed $500,000,000 in the aggre 
gate, as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this title 

“Sec. 506. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, until such time 
as an appropriation shall be made pursuant to section 505, the Reeonstruction 


dvances not to exceed 


Finance Corporation is authorized and directed to make : 
in the aggregate $100,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this 


in such 
, 


manner, at such times, and in such amounts as the Administrator shall reques 
and no interest shall be charged on advances made by the Treasury to the Recon 


struction Finance Corporation in implementation of this section The Recon 
struction Finance Corporation shall be repaid ° ithout nterest, T iivances made 
by it under this section, from funds made available for the purposes of this 
title.’ 


] 


Mr. Rrenarps. Mr. Dingell, you may proceed with your testimony 
on your resolution. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Dincetni. I assume that a bill of this importance will have to 
run the wal tlet of thorough hearmgs but to me it s evident that the 
objes tive of the bill is very worthy and desirable. It is self-explana 


tory ana you can understand the substance of it 1s to provide 
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000.000 for the new State of Israel so that it might participate on the 
same basis as other countries which have been the beneficiaries ot the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and of the Marshall plan. 

I stress the need for this on the basis of welding the friendship of 
the United States and the New Republ c of Israel, the only genuinely 
democratic nation in the Near East, and as I like to think of it, the 
keystone to the arch of our policy in that Near Ie ist area 

You are all familiar, of cour e, with the fact that Isr: 
taken a most gigantic plan of aid to its own unfortunate people 
throughout the entire world. It was a new nation of 600.000 at the 
time they declared their independence and undertook to take in Jewish 
refugees from Poland, Russia, Germany, China, and everywhere else. 
Today in Israel there are more than twice that number of people liv- 
ing in this impoverished area. A large part of the country consists 
of sand clunes, Ssotne swallip, and solmne terrain that Is very poor for 
cultivation and not much good for anything else. 

Nevertheless this brave element of Jews, the original 600,000 in 


ie] has under- 


what was then known as Palestine heroically undertook to bring in 
their fellow Jews from all lands wherever they were oppressed and 
not wanted and they have turned Israel, insofar as money and their 
sweat and efforts would make it possible, into a land of freedom and 
a paradise, 

They have rehabilitated these people and restored their faith in 
themselves and in humanity. 

However, they need our help. Certainly they are entitled to as- 
sistance; I should say more so than Germany and we are spending 
approximately = $1,000,000,000) per annum on Germany. Why 
g for Israel? Indeed, it may turn out to 
night prove to be the beachhead for democ- 


shouldn’t we do somethin 
be a good investment: it 1 
racy 1 
oil pipelines from Tran and Iraq, and in other ways be of great service 
to the allied cause and tothe Atlantic Pact nat lOnsS, 

The Jews thus far have subsisted very largely on their own produec- 
tion and on such assistance as they could get from their own people, 
chiefly in the United States. They have encouraged Jewish immigra- 
tion, as I Say, and have welcomed people of all kinds from all parts 
of the world. There recently was a group flown to Israel number- 
ing about PO O00 from Yemen deep in Arabia. They were forgotten 
by everybody but God, 1 euess. They needed asvlum. They were 
brought in half-starved, sickly, and penniless, 

A great number of Jews were brought in from China. 

Remember, the problem is not only economic, there is a complex 
problem of assimilation. Some of these Jews, I sometimes think are 
remnants of the lost tribes. They came in from Arabia and China, 
where they had been for centuries. They are about as foreign to 
Jews from other parts of the world as a Chinamen himself. Yet the 
ews do not hesitate in undertaking the problem and helping their 
own. They are doing a heroic work. They are establishing a nation 
and I think it will be a great and enduring nation. I think it will 
be a nation of much value to the United States and other democratic 
countries in preserving the peace in the Near Kast. Their industry 
and perseverance will not only make them prosperous but will serve 
as an eXample to their neighbors. 


nthat area. It may prove to be the only safe terminus for the 


80297 D1 —F 
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For that reason I am very anxious that they be included under the 
Marshall plan and ECA, so that they may take root and develop to the 
fullest extent and at the earliest date. 

We know of their courage. They had scarcely proclaimed their 
independence when they were attacked by their callous neighbors 
who were bent on driving them out, but this handful of Jews, only 
600,000 of them, with the spirit of the pioneer, warded off the attacks 
of the other well-established countries in the Near East. It shows 
the metal of the pioneer in that area. 

Many of them operating there are Americans and they have given 
their all in a sacrifice for humanity. 

I would like for the committee to go into this proposal] very care- 
fully. lam sure if you analyze it from a humanitarian standpoint 
and from the standpoint of America’s future you will see it as I do. 
To me the establishment of Israel is not just the creation of another 
state in the family of nations. To me, the establishment of Israel is 
the fulfillment of God’s promise to his people. It is the word of the 
prophet come true. We here on the side lines today have witnessed 
something that Jews for 4,000 or more years have longed and prayed 
for, something that even Moses was not privileged to witness, or to 
enter into the promised land. Yet there are men sitting around this 
table who side by side with the Jews have broken bread in the promised 
land, the haven for the oppressed Jews throughout the world. The 
events we witnessed proved to me that the Bible is the word of God, 
They strengthen my Christian faith. 

I think the amount provided for in this bill is modest and the 
expenditure of it could hot be mace for i better purpose, for rehabili- 
tation of persecuted peopl and for the preservation of peace. | 
think the committee will consider the resolution in the Spirit in which 
it 1s presented and that you will delve into it more thoroughly, per- 
haps, at some early future date. That is all L have to say at the pres 
ent time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Thank you very much, Mr. Dingell. We have 3 or 4 
minutes left. Are there any questions / 

Thank you, very much. 

The last witness at this morning’s session is Mr. Mack of Washing 
ton. Ile will be heard on his Ie solution. H. R. Zoo, 2 bill to create 
a | nited state Academy of Foreign Service. 

Without obje tion, H.R Yoo will appear ih the record at this point. 

(H. R. 235 is as follows:) 

H. R. 235, 82d Cong., 1st 
A BILL To create a United States Academy of Foreign Ser 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress as piled, That in order to promote peace, greater under 
standing, and good will throughout the world and to provide for a trained force 
for the Foreign Service of the United States, there is hereby established an 
academy to be known as the United States Academy of Foreign Service. 

Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Academy of Foreign Service shall be vested 
in a Board of Trustees, who shall have general charge of said institution and 
who shall determine the location for said Academy, which must be outside of 
the District of Columbia. The Board of Trustees may make such rules and 
regulations as are necessary and may delegate to the president and faculty of 
said Academy such authority as they shall find proper 

(b) Said Board of Trustees shall consist of the Secretary of State. two Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate appointed by the Vice President, and two 
Members of the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker. who shall 
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serve for two years and shall be eligible for reappointment. Not more than one 
of the trustees appointed from the Senate or more than one of the trustees 
appointed from the House shall be of the same political party. 

SEc. 3. (a) The faculty of the United States Academy of Foreign Service shall 
consist of the president of the Academy and such deans, professors, associate 
professors, librarians, chaplains, and instructors as are necessary) for the proper 
instruction of the students. 

(b) The terms of the contracts and the salaries to be paid to the members of 
the faculty shall be determined by the Board of Trustees. The civil-service laws 
shall not apply to the president and the faculty. The salary of the president 
shall not exceed $20,000 per year. 

(c) The selection of the president and the faculty of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service for the first two years of its operation shall be 
by a committee on faculty. The committee on faculty shall consist of twelve 
educators to be selected by the Secretary of State from a list consisting of one 
educator from each State nominated by the governor thereof. Not more than 
one member of the committee on faculty shall be from any one Federal Reserve 
district. 

(d) The members of the Board of Trustees and the committee on faculty shall 
serve Without pay, but they may receive their expenses. 

Sec. 4. (4) The course of study of the United States Academy ot Fors ign 
Service shall extend over a period of four years 

(b) The course of study shall include, but shall not be limited to, Government 
of the United States, political and governmental theory, comparative religion, 
history, literature, science, Composition, mathematics, economics, geography, for 
eign languages, agriculture, finance, international law, business and trade prac 
tices, and military and naval observation The Academy may arrange to 
temporarily assign students to the Military Academy and the Naval Academy 
of the United States for instruction in military observation 

(c) The United States Academy of Foreign Service is authorized to confer 
appropriate degrees upon its graduates 

Sec. 5. (a) The number of students in the United States Academy of Fereign 
Service shall be determined by the Board of Trustees, but shall not be less than 
one student for each Senator and Representative in Congress, Delegate and 
Resident Commissioner, live from the District of Columbia, and fifteen from 
the United States at large. If a greater number of students are authorized than 
the minimum number carried in this section, the allocation of said number to 
the several States, districts, Territories, possessions, the District of Columb 
and the United States at hall be upon the same ratio as set forth 
in this section. 

(b) The method of appointment of students to the United States Academy 
of toreign Service shall be as near as practicable the same as the method of 
appointment of cadets to the Military Academy at West Point 

¢) The students of the United States Academy of Foreign Service shall 


i \ 


arge, s 


receive the same ]» \ nnd allowances as are received by cadets at West Point 


(d) Admission to the Academy shall be limited to men and women who are 
native-born citizens of the United States, who have reached their twentieth birth 
day and have not passed their twenty-fifth birthday at the time of their ad 
mission and who have had at least two vears’ college or university education 
or the equivalent thereof n addition to these requirements, the A¢ ademy shall 
require an entrance examination of the applicant to ascertain his intellectual 
capacities and his aptitude for the Foreign Service. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Trustees may require a student entering the United 
States Academy of Foreign Service to submit a statement in writing to the pres 
dent of the Academy, stating that he will serve the Government of the United 
States where assigned for a definite period 

Sec. 7. The graduates of the United States Academy of Foreign Service shall 
be appointed as Foreign Service officers without the examination provided for 
in the Act of May 24, 1924, as amended, entitled “An Act for the reorganization 
and improvement of the Foreign Service of the United States, and for other 


purposes”, and said graduates shall have preference over all other applicants 
The said graduates shall be available for assignment for service as follows: 
First, to the State Department in said Department and in the Foreign 
service of the United States. 
Second. to the Department of Commerce for service in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Deagestic Commerce or other related duties 
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Third, to the Department of Agriculture in connection with the Office 
of Foreign Agricu care Relations or other service relating to the production, 
distribution, and marketing of agricultural produc 

fourth, to the D warts nent of the Treasury for service in connection with 
international finances and currency, tariffs, debt adjustments, and related 
AaAcTIVITIES 


Provided, That a graduate of the United States Academy of Foreign Service 
must be assigned to duties within the continental United States for a minimum 
me ye if of ever ve that said person is employed in the Government 


services set forth Ith th Ss sect ) Chis proviso Tits be wi ved when the United 
State Sat war 
Sec. S. (a) The appropriation of such funds from the Treasury of the United 


States as are necessary to carry out this Act is hereby authorized. 


(b) The United States Academy of Foreign Service sha have power to 
acquire and hold real and personal property and may receive and accept gifts, 
donations, and trusts. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Mack. I thank you and the members of the committee for the 
opportunity of explaining to you and discussing with you my bill, 
H. R. 235. 

The bill H. R. 2do proposes to authorize the establishment of an 
Academy of Foreign Service for the specialized training and _ spe- 
cialized education of young men and young women who desire life- 
time careers in the foreign services of this count ry, espe ially those in 
the State Department. 

At the present time we have the Army’s West Point, the Navy's An- 
napolis, and a Coast Guard Academy to provide specially trained and 
educated young men as officer personnel for the armed services. It is 
the mission of these young oflicers to win our wars when and if we 
become involved in them. 

It is the responsibility of the State Department and other foreign 
services, through the use of wise diplomatic and carefully planned 
foreign policies, to keep our Nation out of wars, honorably. The in- 
tricate and varied problems that now daily arise in our Nation’s For- 
eign Service agencies demand that we have in the foreign services the 
best specialists it is possible to obtain. The personnel of the State 
Department, in my opinion, can be improved greatly by the spec ialized 
abilities that can be developed in an academy devoted exclusively to 
the training and education of future diplomats. 

Several months ago I was one of about 40 Congressmen present at 
a meeting where a former member of the Communist Party of the 
United States was the speaker. This man said he had been a sincere 
member of the Communist Party. He apparently had been an effective 
member for he was taken to Moscow and for several years was spe- 
cially trained in a Russian Government college to become an officer in 
a coming Red revolution which the Soviets are planning in their 
efforts to sovietize the world. 

This reformed Communist told us that there are three colleges in 
Moscow maintained by the Russian Government for the training of 
young men and women who it is expected will go forth and endeavor 
to sell communism to the people of all nations. 

It occurred to me that if Russia can afford to support three national 
colleges devoted to training young people to spearhead and serve the 
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cause of communism in the world, that the United States ought to have 
an Academy of Foreign Service to sell Americanism to the world. 
Selling the American way of life, through wise diplomatic policies 
and etfective propaganda, in my opinion, is one of the primary Hills 
sions and functions of the State Department. Such salesmanship, in 
volving as it does il thorough inderstanding of peoples of all Phat 
tionalities, is a most complex business and demands, in my opinion, the 
high order of specialized training that only a specialized college cah 
pro\ ide. 

After I had listened for several hours to this reformed Communist 
tell of the specialized colleges in Russia. it occurred to me that, if 
Russia could afford to maintain three of these specialized colleges in 
Moscow, America In an effort to preserve its own peace and Security 
ought to have one of these colleges. 

tf wrote to the Reference Service of the Library of Congress to ascer 
tain if any bills proposing to establish a college of foreign service had 
been introduced in previous Congresses. Director Ernest Griffith of 
the Library Reference Service replied that 12 such bills had been intro- 
duced in the previous 4 Congresses: 1 in the Seventy-eighth Congress , 
5 in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 4 in the Eightieth Congress, and 2 in 
the Righty -first (Congress. He sent mea copy of each of these LY bills. 
After studying these 12 bills, I drafted the bill H. R. 235, which I 
introduced on the opening day, January 3, of the present Congress. 

The bill H. R. 235 proposes to authorize the establishment of an 
Academy of Foreign Service for the specialized training and special- 
ized education of young men and women who desire to make a lifetime 
career of work in the State Department and foreign services of our 
Government. 

The number ot students who would be enrolled in the Academy of 
Foreign Service, as proposed in this bill, shall be “not less than one 
student for each Senator, Representative, Delegate, and Commis- 
sioner’ —that is. not less than 534 students to begin with. 

Appointment of students to the Academy would be, as far as prac- 
ticable, by the same methods as apply to appointments to the present 
Naval and Military Academies. 

Candidates for admission to the Foreign Service Academy would 
have to be between the ages of 20 and 25 and to have had at least 2 
years of college training. They would have to undergo such tests as 
to mental aptitude and unquestioned loyalty as the Board of Trustees 
of the Academy might prescribe, 

before admission to the Academy, each student would be required to 
submit a statement in writing to the president of the Academy, stating 
that he or she will serve in the foreign services of the Government of 
the United States where assigned for a definite period of years, 

The students in the Foreign Service Academy, it is proposed by 
H. R. 235, shall receive the same pay and allowances as cadets at West 
Point or midshipmen at Annapolis. 

The management of the Academy of Foreign Service, as proposed 
in H. R. 235, would be vested in a board of five trustees to consist of the 
Secretary of State, two Members of the Senate and two Members of 
the House appointed, respectively, by the Vice President and the 
Speaker. The House and Senate Members would serve terms of 2 
years each and not more than one of the Senate Members or the House 
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Members could be of the same political party. This would assure, as 
far as possible, nonpartisan administration of the Academy. 

The faculty of the Academy would consist of a president, at a salary 
not to exceed $20,000, to be selected by the ‘trustees, and such other 
professors, associate professors, and instructors as the trustees might 
deem necessary. 

The bill provides that Foreign Service Academy students may be 
assigned to the Army’s West Point and Navy’s Annapolis for instruc- 
tion or military observation, a provision which I regard as salutary, 
since military science often is related to the problems of the State 
Department and an able diplomat should have some understanding 
of military problems. 

In addition to being assigned to the State Department, graduates 
of the Academy of Foreign Service may be assigned, under the pro- 
visions of H. R. 235, to the Department of Commerce for service in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; to the Department 
of Agriculture in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations; and 
to the Department of the Treasury for service in connection with 
international finance and currency, tariffs, debt adjustment, and re- 
lated activities. 

The State Department on January 1 of this year had a total of 25,- 
380 employees on its payrolls, of which 7,621 were departmental, 
16,056 in foreign service, and 1,703 in international activities. 

There are in addition to those in the State Department those who 
are engaged in the foreign services of the Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Treasury Departments. While I have no figures on the number of 
these, I would guess that their total probably is about 5,000. Thus, we 
have presumably about 30,000 Government employees in the State 
Department and in the other foreign service agencies. 

Assuming there is a 5 percent turn-over in ‘these agencies, which I 
know you will agree is very low, this would create a demand for 1 en 
replacements a year, of which possibly as many as 300 or 400 a yea 
could be filled by graduates of the Academy of Foreign Service. [ 
think the need for about 300 or more persons of the skills and train- 
ing of Foreign Service Academy graduates exists. This figure is 
only a guess but, based on the low rate of turn-over I have suggested, 
the 300 figure, if in error, is probably too low rather than too high. 

Due to the present national debt of $257,000,000,000 and the un- 
balanced state of the budget, it is a certainty that someone will ask 
how much will it cost to operate such an academy. 

I obtained from the Library of Congress Reference Service a re- 
port on the maintenance and operating costs of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Academies over each of the past 11 years, year by year. 

This report shows, as you will note, that during the current year 
the estimated cost. of operating the United States Naval Academy is 
$5,666,000 and the United States Military Academy is $5,706,000. 

Inasmuch as the proposed Academy of Foreign Service will have a 
much smaller enrollment, at least to begin with and probably always, 
the cost of operating and maintaining an Academy of Foreign Service 
will be very substantially less than that of either of the two Armed 
Forces Academies. 

Present enrollment at West Point is 2,448 and at Annapolis 3,663, 
each school having an enrollment of about five to six times the 
contemplated enrollment in the proposed Academy of Foreign Service. 
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Among organizations interested in establishing an Academy of 
Foreign Service is the American Legion. I have had a letter from 
Miles D. Kennedy, director of the American Legion, in which he says 
in part: 

For your information I would advise that the American Legion is very much 
interested in creating a United States Academy of Foreign Service. Enclosed 
please find a copy of H. R. 8171, introduced by Representative Smith of Wis- 
consin, April 24, 1950, at our request. 

The Smith bill was one of the bills studied by me prior to the draft- 
ing and introduction of my bill, H. R. 235. The Smith bill does not 
go into the same detail as H. R. 235, but has the same purpose. 

Two main arguments have been advanced heretofore by the State 
Department in opposition to the establishment of an Academy of 
Foreign Service. One of these is the alleged great cost of such an 
Ac ademy and the other is based on the claim that there are established 
colleges already providing the same training as the proposed Academy 
of Foreign Service would offer. 

Neither of these State Department arguments are convincing. The 
claim that the Academy of Foreign Service will cost too much is not 
a sound argument since its total cost, based on the low cost of oper- 
ating West Point and Annapolis, would indicate that the total cost of 
maintaining and operating this Foreign Service Academy probably 
would be less than $3,000,000 a year. If the proposed Foreign Service 
Academy would contribute anything toward improving the compe- 
tency of State Department pet rsonnel, this wal tern of $3,000,000 a 
year, aimed at preserving the peace of the Nation, would be very 
much worth while. 

The State Department today is one of the Government’s greatest 
spending agencies, its expenditures running into many billions of 
dollars annually, The more competent State Department personnel 
which an Academy of Foreign Service would tend to produce should 
result, in my Opinion, in saving many times the cost of maintaining 
and operating the proposed Foreign Service Academy. 

It is true, as the State Department has contended in past years, that 
there are other colleges in the Nation that are teaching the same sub- 
jects that presumably will be taught in any Foreign Service Academy 
that is established. 

These colleges, however, are not devoted exclusively and entirely 
to curriculums devoted to developing outstanding experts in Foreign 
Service. The traming of men and women for the Foreign Service is 
not their main and exclusive purpose. It is merely a side line with 
them. 

If this argument that we already have colleges that teach subjects 
of value to the education of future diplomats is sound the same argu- 
ment might, with equal force, be used against maintaining the Army’ ~ 
West Point and Navy’s Annapolis, since there are many schools which 
provide a certain amount of military training to their students. 

It seems to me that the creation of an Academy of Foreign Service, 
devoted solely and exclusively to the training and education of future 
diplomats, will provide an atmosphere where the student, surrounded 
by like students studying similar subjects, will live Foreign Service 
problems every waking hour of his college days. The result, I feel, 
will be the development of an espirit de corps that will be most. con- 
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ducive to building a more effective State Department and Foreign 
Service personnel. 

The better State Department personnel we have the better will be 
our chances of selling the American way of life to the world and pre- 
serving the peace of the Nation. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Barrie. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Barrie. I have been very much interested in this subject for 
several] vears. I have a bill on it, too. 

I would request of the acting chairman that we look into the possi- 
bilities of this type of legislation. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That will be done. 

Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Funron. Have you estimated what this will cost in additional 
tax money / 

Mr. Mac K. I felt it would cost about $3,000,000. The operation of 
West Point is about $6,000,000 and Annapolis is about $6,000,000, It 
would be a very small cost compared to benefits that might be 
obtained. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I wonder if the gentleman is aware of the Institute 
for Foreign Service that is within the State Department where there 
are top professors. Here Foreign Service officers are prepared before 
thev vo over, and when they come back between tours of duty. 

Mr. Mack. You mean postgraduate. 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes. One can call it that ina way. I would also like 
to know whether you have considered the possible narrowing down of 
the point of view of students in such an academy. We are all the 
time hearing criticisms of the point of view of a West Point Army 
man or a Navy man if he is an Annapolis graduate, that he doesn’t 
have a sufficiently broad base. 

I am deeply interested in the gentleman’s thinking and his action 
in this matter. I only hope that whatever consideration is given to 
any bill such as this, that whatever we do to prepare our State Depart- 
ment and our Foreign Service more adequately, is very ady isable, but 
we will do it with a very broad point of view. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I am very much interested in this proposal. We have 
plenty of men in this country who are masters of the techniques of 
military struggle and of economic struggle, but very few who are 
equally well trained in political and diplomatic struggle. We would 
not ask Cordell Hull, who spent his life mastering the economic phases 
of international relations, to organize the military invasion of Nor- 
mandy. 

Nor should we request a man very well qualified to carry out the 
invasion of Normandy to take on a high-powered political or diplo- 
matic job. 

We simply have not specialized sufficientiy in the field of diplomacy. 
England has. Russia has. I think it is our single greatest deficiency. 
Mr. Ricwarps. Mr. Herter. : 

Mr. Herrer. I am personally very much interested in this and have 
been for very many years. I started such a school in Washington 
which has been taken over by Johns Hopkins University. 
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I think there is a very great value in having the committee study it. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. What effect would the establishment of this have on 
the present Foreign Service schools ? 

Mr. Mack. I do not think it would interfere with the Foreign Serv- 
ice schools at all because the enrollment in the Academy of Foreign 
Service would not exceed at any time about 600. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Would you recognize those other schools / 

Mr. Mack. That would be a matter for the academy officers and the 
State Department to determine. 

Mr. Barrie. Did you say the State Department school ? 

Mrs. Ketiy. No; private; namely, George Washington and George- 
town. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Mack, you would not confine appointments in the 
State Department to graduates of this college, would you ? 

Mr. Mack. Certainly not. 

Mr. Jupp. Others could still get in if qualified just as we allow men 
who are not graduates of West Point to be commissioned in the Army. 
Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Mack. 

The committee stands adjour ned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 12 o’clock noon the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m.,- Wednesday, February 7, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGn AFratrs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. James P. Richards (acting 
chairman) presiding. 

Acting Chairman Ricnarps. The committee will please be in order. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, we are going to continue with 
our program of hearing Members of Congress who have introduced 
bills or resolutions which have been referred to this committee. 

First I want to call on Mr. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, who is the 
author of House Resolution 82. Mr. Fogarty, we are delighted to 
have you here this morning. Under the rule of the committee, you 
have 15 minutes and may proceed in your own way. If you want to 
reserve part of that time for questions by members, that is a matter 
for your own choice. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you this morning to 
enable me to explain in my own way the reasons for the introduction 
of this bill. I also appreciate the fact that the committee was gener- 
ous to those of us who introduced bills of this character in the last 
session of Congress, when it set aside a day for a full, open, and public 
hearing on the question of unification of Ireland. 

I wish at this time to thank the chairman of the committee, Mr. Kee, 
for that hearing and also to note that everybody who appeared at the 
hearing at that time was unanimous in his views that it should be the 
sense of the House of Representatives that Ireland should be united. 
Not only for its own welfare, in its effort to have its own form of 
government, but also from the standpoint of the future protection of 
this country and of democracy in the world. 

I appreciate your invitation, Mr. Chairman, to be here this morning, 
although I did not have too much time to prepare myself. I was not 
notified until yesterday that I was to appear today. But I think most 
of the members of the committee know what this resolution is about. 
It is not something that originated in my own thinking. It is some- 
thing that originated in the House of Representatives back in 1919, 
32 years ago next March 4, when a similar resolution passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 216 to 45. That resolution was known 
as the Gallagher resolution and I have worded my resolution, which 
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is House Resolution 82, after the old Gallagher resolution that passed 
the House of Representatives in 1919 by such an overwhelming vote. 

Those of us who are keenly interested in this particular subject have 
been for the past 7 or 8 years attempting to find some formula that 
would bring about a peaceful solution. About 3 years ago a few of us 
vot together, during the early days of the Marshall plan, and in order 
to get some publicity on the sub yject, get the people of the country 
interested in this subject, we offered an Be ss 2 to deny aid to 
Great Britain as long as partition in the northeastern section of 
Ireland existed. 

As you all know, that amendment failed, but a year ago the same 
amendment was offered, and it carried in the Committee of the Whole 
by a vote of °° to 66, but was overturned 3 days later by another vote 
of the House of Representatives. 

Our purpose at that time was not to emasculate the Marshall plan 
at all. All of us who favored this resolution and spoke for it on the 
floor were part of a group of Representatives who have always sup- 
ported the Marshall plan in full and have always voted against any 
cuts that - re offered from the floor of the House to Marshall plan 
aid. We believe that the Marshall plan ‘thas done much to stop the 
flow of communism in the world. We also know from past experience 
that there is no greater, more freedom-loving country in the world, no 
more anticommunistic thinking people in the world than those who 
dwell in Treland. 

So a year ago I introduced the bill known as House Resolution 
270, and we were granted a hearing on it by this committee. Because 
of the pressure of business and the fact that the House recessed shortly 
thereafter, no action was taken by the committee last year to give the 
House of Representatives a chance to vote on this particular resolution. 

So I appear before you again this morning to ask for your consider- 
ation and respect fully request that the committee in due time vote out 
this resolution so that the Members of the House of Representatives 
may have an opportunity to debate the issue and to vote on it. 

Back in 1918 Great Britain allowed a general election to be held 
in Ireland. It was nation-wide and was under the auspices of the 
election officials of Great Britain. It was because of a promise that 
was made after the First World War that Ireland would be given 
an independent form of government. In that election 80 percent 
of the people of all Ireland voted for candidates pledged to the com- 
plete separation of Treland from England. Even though 80 percent 
of the people of Ireland voted in that way for their independence, 
Great Britain refused to grant that independence. Instead, in the 
following year, England decided to carve out of the northeast sec- 
tion of Ireland six small counties sometimes known as Ulster, but 
which territory is not the whole Province of Ulster, in order that 
they could retain control of a portion of that great country. 

I firmly believe that if there had been honesty and sincerity in their 
motive, they would have taken Ulster as a whole. However, know- 
ing that they could not control the whole of Ulster, but could control] 
the six counties in Ulster, they drew an imaginary line through Ulster 
cutting off those six counties, which they have controlled to this day. 

All we are asking, Mr. Chairman, is that the people of Ireland 
be given the right, in a free election, to have their own form of govern- 
ment and to determine the natural boundaries of their country. 
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I do not believe it is a natural thing to partition any nation. Par- 
titioning only weakens a nation, no matter whether the part that is 
taken out is 6 counties or 16 counties. I believe history will show 
that any country that has been partitioned, just as Korea has been 
partitioned at the thirty-eighth parallel, tends to become weaker and 
remains a restless and agitated country. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we have to go into the history of 
meh and women of Lrish extraction who have served this country so 
well from the days of 1776 to justify our support of Lreland’s cause. 
I took particular notice of a book that came across my desk about a 
week or 10 days ago, that has just been published by the Navy 
Department of this country. It is called the Medal of Honor List 
of the Navy From 1861 to 1949. I noted that near the end of the book 
there was a list of Medal of Honor men who were foreign-born, and 
who had received the Medal of Honor from the Navy for acts of valor 
above and beyond the call of duty. I hope that you gentlemen will 
take a look at that. Those who had been born in Lreland were, in 
number, double those of any other country, 1n the history of the Navy, 
who had received our Medal of Honor. 

So I do not think we have to attempt to prove in any way that those 
of Irish extraction who have migrated to this country have always 
been in the forefront in fighting for freedom. They have been our 
real friends from the days of the American Revolution. 

I do not think this problem is one that is incapable of solution. I 
think it can be solved and J think that if we declared that it was the 
sense of the House of Representatives that Lreland should be unified, 
a way would soon be found to solve this question, | believe that 
Great Britain and Lreland could, in a peaceful way, get together and 
straighten out their differences. 

I sincerely believe that as long as this partition exists it not only 
weakens our Atlantic Nations Pact, it also weakens us in fighting 
against communism. It also lets the world know that those who 
claim their desire for freedom, vet deny freedom-loy Ing countries their 
( hi selection of the people to represent them, are just talking out of 
both sides of their mouth. 

I believe that Great Britain would welcome an opportunity to have 
this question solved. I know that it is political dynamite in London 
to bring this subject up, but if, by taking the lead in this country, we 
suggested that it should be straightened out for the benefit not only 
of this country but of all the countries who are fiehting the fight 
against communism in the world today, we would be taking a step 
in the right direction and would be doing something for a country 
that we know would always be grateful for our help. 

I know that the military men have proclaimed that during the 
last world war the bases in Northern Lreland were of the utmost 
importance. Lamsure that if they were important in those 6 counties, 
they would be even more Important if the other 26 counties also sup 
plied bases. If Ireland were made strong from a military standpoint, 
it would be a bastion of strength in the fight in which we find ourselves 
at the present time. 

Have I used up all my time, Mr. Chairman / 

Acting Chairman Ricrarps. You have 2 minutes, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I should be very happy to ahswer awny questions 1 
those 2 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Acting Chairman Ricuarps. Just one question: As I remember, 
you were the author of the amendment on the floor of the House that 
was passed last year during consideration of the ECA bill, were 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. That is correct. 

Acting Chairman Ricnarps. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Cuatrnam. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. Cuarnam. What is the percentage of population as between 
north and south ? 

Mr. Focarry. The percentage of the population, as I recall it, is 
about — to one. 

Mr. Cuaruam. You mentioned bases. Have you any reason to 
believe th at if this were passed, we would get bases in southern Ire- 
land? They refused them the last time. 

Mr. Fogarry. They refused them, Mr. Chatham, for the reason that 
in the First World War, I think Ireland, percentagewise, suffered 
more casualties than any other country. They had volunteered i 
that war with the promise that they were going to be given at the 
conclusion of the war a form of government which would be inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. An election was held in 1918 and 80 per- 
cent of the people voted for independence. ‘That vote was not recog- 
nized by Great Britain at that time. That has been one of the lead- 
ing considerations in the matter of granting bases in the last world 
war because of the treatment which Ireland received from Great 
Britain in the First World War. That is one of the main reasons 
today why they are not members of the Atlantic Pact. In addition, 
they have been denied a seat in the United Nations, because of the 
veto of Russia. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javirs. Just one question: Mr. Fogarty, do you not feel that 
one of the main motivating causes for our acting now is the possibility 
that this will open the door for Ireland to get into the Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Javirs. There has been an argument made, as you know, against 
our acting on this resolution, that it will offend the British. Is it not 
a fact right now that the President and the whole country are looking 
very favorably on the proposal to grant to India emergency food aid, 
despite the fact that India has just voted opposite from us in the 
United Nations and in a way which we considei detrimental to the 
fight against Communist ageression—nevertheless, we feel that it is 
their democratic right to vote as they consider wise so long as their 
free institutions assure a free decision. Does not that go just as 
well for Great Britain? Great Britain can hardly be offended if 
we do something that we think is right, and I am sure they are not 
going to retaliate against us any more than we would retaliate against 
India. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. I notice on the agenda here this morn- 
ing you are going to have a statement from Mr. Lantaff of Florida, 
who is sitting on my right, in connection with a bill to refuse assist- 
ance to countries that are exporting essential raw materials to Russia. 
Great Britain has been one of the offenders in that respect. 
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Mr. Javits. One other thing. Mr. Chairman, I think the record 
should show, and I think Mr. Fogarty would want it to show, that 
while we are at this moment considering Mr. Fogarty’s resolution, 
there are also bills before the committee on this subject by Mr. Lane 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Keating of New York, and myself. 

Acting Chairman Ricwarps. That will be done. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keniy. Mr. Chairman, I just want to go on record as being 
in complete accord with this resolution, House Resolution 82, and I 
want to compliment Mr. Fogarty on introducing it, and handling the 
matter in this way instead of through a rider on an ECA bill. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps, Is there anything further / 

Mr. Fogarry. I can assure you, Mrs. Kelly, that the rider served its 
purpose which was to bring this question to the attention of the world, 
It was brought to the attention of the world, because every newspaper 
had the story on its front page, and I think the comment of the 
newspapers all over the world was very favorable toward the effort to 
solve this particular problem. 

Acting Chairman Ricwarps. Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. In the event of the committee acting on this resolution 
and its being brought to the floor of the House, I should like to know 
if Mr. Fogarty would say that a rider will not be offered to the ECA 
bill, including certain conditions and limitations / 

Mr. Focarry. That is my feeling on it. 

Mr. Herrer. If this were acted on separately, that would satisfy 
you! 

Mr. Focarry. It certainly would. And I think we have some pre 
cedent for it because, as I said before, by a record vote of 216 to 45a 
similar resolution passed the House of Representatives on March 4, 
1919. 

Acting Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, I just want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island on his unflagging zeal and on his attempt 
to bring about an end to the Irish-Partition question, as well as his 
leadership in trying to get something done in the House to bring an 
end to this unnatural division between two parts of Ireland. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. Are there any further questions? 
Thank you, Mr. Fogarty... We appreciate very much your coming 
here and assure you that your resolution will be given very serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Acting Chairman Ricnarps. At this time we shall hear Mr. Lantaff 
on his bill, H. R. 1621. Mr. Lantaff, you may proceed in your own 
way and, under the rule of the committee, you have 15 minut 


STATEMENT OF HON. BILL LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, H. R. 
1621, which, was introduced January 17, 1951, requires the Secretary 
of Commerce to prepare and publish in the Federal Register a com- 
plete current list of all articles, materials and supplies, the importa- 
tion of which by Russia or by any of her satellites would enhance the 
war-making potentiality of the country receiving such import. 
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The term “strategic war material” means any article, supply, or 
material on the current list published pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section of the resolution. 

Of course, the term “satellite” includes any foreign country under 
the domination or control of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The bill proy ides, in the first portion of it: 

That (a) notwithstanding any other provision of law no economic 

to any foreign country unless such 
; 


foreign country shall have agreed that it will not permit the exportation of any 
foreign country to the Union of Soviet Social 


or financial assistance shall be furnished 


strategic war material from such 
ist Republics, or to any satellite thereof, 

It is a well-known fact that many countries to which we are now, 
and have been, extending both nulitary and economic aid to resist 
Communist aggression are still actively trading with the enemy by 
exporting strategic war materials to the Communist bloc. 

Some have attempted to rationalize this trade by saying that our 
allies must stockpile strategic materials, That this is a fallacious 
argument may be illustrated by a simple analogy. Let us suppose that 
Mr. Mansfield and I are fighting each other. I have all the guns and 
he has all the bullets. I say to him, “You clve me some bullets and l 
will give you some guns, and then we can kill each other off a little 
better.” 

In other words, if we were in an actual period of armed conflict, 
most assuredly we would cut off this trade that is now going on in 
strategic war materials with Russia and China. 

Our citizens are, and will continue to be, very tax-conscious, and 
when they realize through reports and stol ies that are reaching them 
today how some of their taxes are being spent, I am fearful that Con- 
evress will not have the full confidence of the people. 

[I do not like to cite only Great Britain here, because there are many 
other examples, but 1 would like to recite a few statistics to this com- 
mittee. During the period July 1, 1945, through June 50, 1950, our 
erants of aid, outright orants, to the United Kingdom totaled over 
$2.000.000,000, In addition, the United States also loaned the British 


Government $3,750,000,000, That money, of course, was furnished by 


our American taxpayers. But let us look at the record of trade by 
Great Britain during the period January through October of 1950 
Communist countries to resist which we were furnishing 


with the same ¢ 
the money. During that period Januarv to October of 1950 the 
‘ . ; 


United Kingdom shipped to China almost $4,000,000 worth of non 
I think all of us renlize the shortage of nonferrous 


ferrous metals. 
They shipped over SLOUO0O0 000 worth of 


metals in Western Europe. 
machinery, together with chemicals, drugs, locomotives, ships, and 
15 million dollars worth of machinery 
1,000,000 worth of machinery to Poland, 


s 


directly to Russia, almost * 
some $5,000,000 worth to ¢ zechoslovakia, and almost $2,000,000 worth 
to Hungary. Statistical reports show that in 1948 Great Britain im 
ported and then exported again to Russia something less than 400 
1949 the total was less than 500 tons. 


aircraft. They sent over 4: 
| 


tons of crude natural rubber. Ih 
But in the first 11 months of 1950 the total jumped to 9.878 tons, 
valued at $6.254,000, as compared with 400 tons in 1948 ard 500 tons 
n 1949. 

In the first 11 months of 1950 the total jumped to 9.878 tons, valued 
at $6,254,000, as I have already said. These figures, of course, cover 


i 
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only rubber that was shipped from Malaya to England, and then 
reshipped. ‘They do not include the rubber that was purchased in 
Malaya for direct shipment to Russia. It has been estimated that 
in the first 11 months of 1950 the Soviets bought about 62.600 tons 
directly from Malaya. Of course, we have provided some technical 
assistance to Malaya. 

In addition to the value of the rubber which I have just mentioned, 
Great Britain during the period of January to October of 1950 sold 
to Russia, China, and the satellite countries over 897,000,000 worth of 
potential war goods. 

Our grants to Belgium and Luxemburg during the period July 1, 
1945. to June 30, 1950, totaled $421.736.000. And vet Belgium t] 
year will export 64,000 tons of steel products and 18.000 tons of 

op peri zine, and other nonferrous metals to Russia, even though such 
materi s are sorely needed In Western Europe. Several of om allies 


t 


have taken ste ps to stop tri ading with the e nemy. Unquest onably the 
United States has done considerable along this line. Canada. as all 
of us know, has export controls. There have be n no Canad ali ¢ Xporty 
to China and the iron curtain countries since August. 

All of us realize that with the publicity given the proposed ship 
ment of 450 miles of steel rail from France to China, that that trade 
has been curtailed. France did trade during this 11-month period 
this year, that I mentioned, directly with Russia, but the only in 
portant material appears to have been lead, which is on our positive 


Lis 


list. 

Mr. Chairman, the letters that I have received from home and from 
see in the country since the introduction of this bill leads me 
to the conclusion that the American people are not fully In sympathy, 
even though there is a stockpiling reason that might be given for it, 
with this unconscionable trade that is being carried on by some of 
our allies today with Russia. 

I think this committee knows that there is available to it certain 
sensitive information and certain classified information which can be 
obtained from the Department of Commerce, and from the Export 
Import Bank, that is not readily avallable at this time and some of 
which I would not be at liberty to discuss. But I think the committee 
will tind that direct, specific, traceable examples of equipment and 
parts this year have been sent by one of our allies clire: thy to ‘hing se 
ports and that that equipment can be directly traced to North Korea 
and to the battlefront where American boys have been killed. And 
that same COUNTLS has received grants 1 aid from the American tax 
payer. 

Regardless of the reasons that have heretofore existed. it is my 
humble opinion that we, as a Nation, must take steps to stop this 
if we are going to have the full confidence of the American pubhe i 
the efforts that they will be required t o make durin o the next vear. 
And so I urge the committee to accept only as a small part of the infor- 
mation available that which I have vive n here today. There is con 
siderable more of sensitive information, as I have said. with which I 
know the committee is familiar, and which is eveh more shocking t] 
the figures which ] have been able to ret together for this presenta 
tion today. 


SOLOT >1 t 
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Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say and if any members of 
the committee have any questions, I should be glad to try and answer 
them. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. That was a very good statement, Mr. 
Lantatl, and we appreciate your coming before us. Mr. Battle is 
recognized, 

Mr. Barrie. I would like to congratulate the gentleman frdém 
Florida for his interest in foreign attairs, and also for bringing to 
us a suggested solution to a tough problem. I know he has put 
in a lot of work and study on this matter. I am sorry that I was 
called out during the middle of his statement and did not hear all 
of it. But I want to assure him of my interest, and I am certain 
that the committee is vitally concerned with this over-all problem. 

As indicated here yesterday, I think we should go into it very 
thoroughly to get the actual facts and find a way to correct this 
situation. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. Mr. Lantaff, do you have any statistical data on 
strategic materials which we have recently received from behind the 
iron curtain ? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes,sir. I know that we have received, for example, 
manganese from Russia, which is a strategic material as far as we 
are concerned. I know, from the stockpiling standpoint, that we 
have received materials from iron curtain countries which are classi- 
fied as strategic materials are far as we are concerned. But, as I 
have said, the only analogy I can give is this, that if you have the guns 
and I have the bullets, and we are getting ready to fight each other, 
it does not make sense to me to say, “I will give you some bullets if 
you will give me some guns, so that we can kill each other a little 
better.” 

Acting Chairman Ricnarps. Mr, Javits. 

Mr. Javrrs. I have just one question, Mr. Lantaff. What worries 
me about legislation like this is that it might lead to a situation like 
the Neutrality Act; that is, to tie our hands. Suppose there were a 
country that we wanted to help because they would be useful to us 
in a military way, even though it might have shipped some strategic 
material to the Soviet Union or to Poland. Would this proposed 
legislation tie our hands? Would you mind addressing yourself 
to that? 

Mr. Lantrarr. Under the provisions of the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill Congress attempted to follow a policy whereby some latitude 
was given to cut off economic aid to those countries that insisted on 
doing business with the enemy. In my opinion that lenient, or re- 
laxed, policy has not worked, as is evidenced by these figures that I 
have given you. I think Congress should say that we do not want 
this to go on and are going to provide the authority to stop it. What 
has been done has not been sufficient to stop it. 

As I have said, I think the American taxpayer is entitled to know 
that his taxes are not being used to make a profit for some other coun- 
try in furnishing Communists with potential war materials and with 
the equipment of war, which will be used to kill our own youths. It 
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just does not make sense to the taxpayers, and it does not make sense to 
me. Idonot think the latitude that will be provided will be exercised. 
It has not been exercised. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you think it would be wise or unwise to put author- 
ity in the hands of the Executive as a matter of foreign policy, and 
let him follow the dictates of necessity, rather than make this abso- 
lutely tight and iron-bound, as we found ourselves after the Neutrality 
Act, which caused a great deal of difficulty / 

Mr. Lantarr. You will notice that this says, direct economic or 
financial assistance. It does not say military assistance, arms and 
equipment. I think that could be made clear. If there were any 
question under the MDAP program, that can be worked out with 
arms and equipment, but when money is furnished for the re- 
habilitation of industry in a country, and that country sends its ma- 
terials to our enemies, I think that should be stopped automatically. 

Mr. Javirs. Have you thought of the possibility of having an 
agency like the ¢ ‘omptroller General acting in a matter of this kind? 

Mr. Lanrarr. The only comment that I have is that the provision 
in the supplemental bill has not yet been carried out, which was in- 
tended to accomplish this purpose. That has not been carried out 
and in my opinion it will not be carried out. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Lantaff. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Mansrievp. Mr. Lantaff, I think you are to be complimented on 
the introduction of a measure of this sort, with which I am in full 
sympathy. The question has come up about strategic materials. One 
of those mentioned was manganese and you can add to that chrome. 
I would like to point out that we have been getting chrome and man- 
ganese from the U.S. S. R. and we have needed it. But shipments have 
been decreasing considerably in the late months. 

I think that we would be doing far more for our own country and 
helping the taxpayer, if we would develop our domestic resources. We 
have the manganese and the chrome. I think it would be far better, 
as soon as possible, to cut off this questionable contact that we have 
with Russia so far as these strategic materials are concerned and de 
velop resources in this country for the production of those materials. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is an excellent point, Mr. Mansfield. If we have 
not developed satisfactory substitutes and are wholly dependent for a 
strategic material on a foreign power with whom we are subsequently 
involved in armed conflict, then we certainly suffer. 

Mr. Mansrievp. That is right. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. That is a point I have been thinking 
about. In some correspondence I have had with the departments con 
cerned with strategic materials, it has been emphasized to me that 
the materials as — »y are found in this country are very expensive to 
produce. Sooner or later, however, it will be necessa1 v for us to de- 
velop our denaaia resources. We might just as well start that now. 

Mr. Mansrietp. That is true in some instances: but in every in 
stance that they have run into a problem of that kind, while costs of 
production have been high in the beginning, through experimentation, 
those costs have been reduced. 
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As an example, we spent $20,000,000 opening the Mouat-Benbow 
properties in Montana. They are chrome properties. As soon as we 
invaded north Africa and could get a supply of chrome, we dropped 
that and that represented a $20,000,000 loss to the taxpayers. ‘Now 
we are trying to get them reopened again, when we could have had 
them going all the time and they could have been producing far more 
than we are getting from Russia and other areas in the world. 

Mr. Cutrerrieip. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement on 
this subject that 1 should like placed in the record, if T may. 

Acting Chairman Ricnarps. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


How UNItep STATES DOLLARS ARMED RwUssS! 


(By Robert B. Chiperfield, Representative from Illinois) 
American dollars and American know-how built the Russian military Jug 
r the last 10 vears, the tremendous industrial capacity of the 


grernautl vel fn 
United States has been the principal source of supply for iron-curtain arma 


ment Without the strategic raw materials and critical machine tools supplied, 
and indirectly, by American dollars, the Kremlin's imperialistic war 


directly 
drive and power In 1945 


engine could not have attained its present menacing 
the Russian orbit embraced 200,000,000 population; today it comprises 750,- 
000,000, or one-third of the world 

We began with $12,000,000,000 in lend-lease gifts to Russia in the years 1941—46 
Next. we contributed almost S2.000,000,000 more to Kremlin assistance between 
WHOS and 1947 under the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra 
tion. Then, in April 1948, we launched the Marshall plan. Although Russia was 
excluded from direct participation in the $15,000,000,000 > Marsha Plan dis 
tribution, she was aided immeasurably by indirect trade through the 16 Mar- 
Through September 1950, the ruble area had received 


shall plan countries 
from Marshall plan countries about 2%. billion dollars in raw materials, 
very sinews of war—which would not otherwise 
arsenal of aggression. We supplied the 


tools, 


and critical machinery—the 
have been available to the iron-curtain 
raw materials to Western Europe in the form of Marshall plan gifts. Western 
Europe fabricated the essential industrial products required for the Kremlin 
arsenal, and traded them eastward for wheat, cotton, small grains, caviar, 
tobacco, furs, and raw ores 

The Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce estimates United 


t and ind governmental, to the 


States contributions, direct and indirect, commercial 
$16,.000,000,000) since 1941, or an average of 


Kremlin war machine at roundly 
about $1,600,000,000 a year over the decade. Not until December 1950, when 
the heroi¢ Hungnam evacuation was under way in North Korea, did our State 
Department begin to close the leaks in the Marshall plan pipeline, through 
which Russian mines, mills, oil wells, and factories had been obtaining a steady 
flow of the precious tools, equipment, precision alloys, and strategic raw ma 


terials essential to Stalin’s program of ruthless conquest 
Military intelligence credits Russia today with a 


men), an air foree comprising about 15,000 


land force of some B00 


field-equipped divisions (4,500,000 
strategic and tactical craft, and a navy of approximately 300 submarines and 
small destroyers Whence eame all this steel, aluminum, copper, Zine, rubber, 
and secret alloys to a nation which, between 1920 and 1940, could not expand het 
consumer-goods industries even in step with her normal population growth? 
Russia had virtually no heavy industry before 1917 After World War TI 
she did not mateh her 1913 factory production again until 1927. From the first 
h-vear plan, in 1928, to 1940 there was a marked industrial development, But in 
many basic lines after World War II. Russia’s 1940 production was not matched 
until 1949. Was Russian military might a world threat in 1940, when it had been 
struggling for 3 years to subdue tiny Finland? How, then, did it become the 
symbol of doom in 1950, when Russian industrial capacity barely had regained 


the 19040 stride? 
On a per capita basis, Russia’s industrial capacity today is something hetween 


20 and 25 percent of the United States production rate of 1950. But Russia, 
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through gifts, grants, loans, surplus property bargains, and the Marshall plan 
pipeline since 1948, has found a way to turn her natural products into imported 
steel, copper, zinc, aluminum, rubber, and—more precious than rubies—Amer- 
ican power tools. 

How may we measure the industrial potential of the $16,000,000,000 obtained 
by Russia, directly and indirectly, through United States assistance programs 
since 1940? Let us compare the 10-year total with the combined asset value 
(January 1, 1950) of some of our greatest American corporations: 
$3, 526, 000, 000 
2, S24, OOO, OOO 
2. 556, OOO, OOO 
2, 2SO, 000, 000 
1, 756, O00, OOO 
1, 749, GOO, OOO 
1, 006, OOO, GOO 


Standerd Oil of New Jersey . . dies 
General Motors eee. ae ar ie 

United States Steel : oe 
Pennsylvania Railroad ‘ dias ~ 
New York Central System 

E. I. du Pont Co 

American Power & Light . ean 


15, GOT, 000, OOO 


Total , iat 

Such, in broad terms, is the extent to which the iron curtain area has drawn 
upon United States industrial might during the last decade to build its present 
Never once in those years did we demand even token 


aggressive striking power. 
peace as the price of our bountiful overseas aid. 


performance in honor and 
Here lies the historical link between Yalta and the bloody tragedy on the Yalu. 

Two additional decisions in United States foreign policy after 1945 further 
strengthened Russia’s industrial potential for war. We permitted the removal 
from Germany of several billions of dollars worth of Key industrial plants— 
machinery, tools, equipment, plus skilled manpower. While these plants were 
being dismantled and removed to Russia, we were supplying, under the Mar- 
shall plan, tools and materials with which to rebuild, in part, the identical indus- 
tries in Western Germany, as necessary to general European recovery. 

On the other side of the world we withdrew all support from the Chinese 
Nationalists, permitting Russia to take over the vast industrial potential of 
Manchuria. Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, wartime chief of the famous Flying 
Tigers, testified before the House Foreign Affairs Committee that only the rape 
of Manchuria enables the Chinese Communists, under Russian direction, to over- 
whelm the forces of Chiang Kai-Shek, and isolate them on Formosa 

With these vast industrial resources from Germany and Manchuria, plus 
freedom of trade with all Marshall plan recipients in Kurope and Asia, Russia 
soon emerged as one of the dominant industrial powers of both Europe and 
Asia. In all the world she faced but one rival or contender—the U.S. A 

Our lend-lease gifts began to move to Soviet ports in November 1941. This 
arrangement gave Russia her first free and open access to American industrial 
secrets. In several notable instances complete industrial plants, originally de- 
signed for American cities, were transported behind the Urals. At the same 
time, the Soviet Purchasing Mission in the United States, which at one time 
numbered 1,500 especially schooled spies, were given carte blanche to inspect, 
document, and photograph every significant industrial center in the United 
States, In several lines, entire industrial systems were shipped to Russia under 
wartime lend-lease, as working models for permanent new industries 

This intensive course in American industrial methods and processes, extend- 
ing over a period of 6 years (1942-47), enabled the Kremlin planners to tele- 
scope perhaps a half-century’s industrial progress into the years 1945-50. Con- 
currently, this accelerated development was aided further by another act of 
incredible American naiveté. Immediately after the war the Office of Technical 
Information, Department of Commerce, gave Russia free access to all American 
patents, of which some 13,000 were microfilmed for transmission to Moscow, 
Through the same agency, we gave Russia access to virtually all the technical 
and scientific secrets obtained by our occupation forces in Germany. By these 
combined processes, Russia was given instant possession of 150 years of American 
know-how—access to our every industrial secret, including tons of unclassified 
technical and scientific material on atomic developments 

The final report on lend-lease fairly sketches the dimensions of our wartime 
gifts. Russia got approximately 30 percent of all lend-lease grants. Her total 
was reported officially at 17,500,000 long tons—2,650 shiploads—representing a 
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basic United States cost of roundly $12,000,000,000. Here are some of the princi- 
pal categories of lend-lease allocations to Russia for the 4 years 1942-45: 


Motortrucks L 376, 000 | Tractors ; 8, O71 
Airplanes ; 14, 795 Motorcycles 35, 170 
Tanks wie . 7, 056 | Ocean cargo vessels___- 90 
Jeeps “ 51, 508 | Auto tires ‘ 3, 786, 000 
Locomotives__ : 1,981) Army boots pairs 15, 417, 000 
Marine engines__-_ 7, 784| Textiles yards 170, 000,000 
Freight cars ses <a 11, 155 | Foodstuffs tons__ 5, 000, 000 
Finished steel___tons__ 2, 800, 000} Petroleum products 

Torpedo boats 197 | tons 2, 670, 000 
Subchasers areas 105 | Industrial chemicals 

Explosives_____- tons 345, OOO! tons 842, 000 
Field telephones = 415, 794 Nonferrous metals 

Telephone wire-miles__- 131, 633 | tons 802, 000 
Submachine guns ; 131, 633 Machinery and tools $1, 100, 000, 000 
Anti-aircraft guns__--- 8, 218 | 


The basic tools, equipment, and metals obtained under lend-lease were the 
seedbed of Russia’s postwar military expansion and diplomatic arrogance. 
Without our wartime aid, European communism would have been ground to the 
dust. Despite the tremendous destruction wrought by the Nazi invasion, however, 
Russia’s industrial production for 1948, as measured in over-all tonnage, began 
to approach the prewar volume of 1940. 

But this revitalized productive capacity now was aimed primarily at future 
military potential. By 1946, to illustrate, Russia’s production of heavy capital 
goods was 14 percent above 1940, while her production of consumers’ goods still 
was 43 percent below 1940. So marked, indeed, was the development of Stalin’s 
military potential after the war that our own Special House Committee on For- 
eign Aid (the Herter committee) reported in April 1948: “It would appear in- 
correct to argue that the Soviet Union is not now strong enough to undertake 
substantial military operations, should the need arise.” 

Despite this clear warning that Russia’s whole economy was pointed sharply 
toward war, our diplomatic policy under the Marshall plan continued to provide 
the iron curtain area, through normal trade channels, with every basic and 
searce item required for its expanding military machine. 

The keynote of our trade policy was sounded in President Truman’s press con 
ference of November 21, 1947. He saw no reason to interfere with shipments 
of industrial equipment needed by Russia for postwar reconstruction. 

As popular pressures increased for a more guarded policy on export of military 
potential to the iron curtain area, the then Under Secretary of Commerce Foster 
(now ECA Administrator), restated the United States trade ideals in December 
1947: “A policy of nondiscriminatory trading, in which the U. 8. 8. R. has taken 
its place along with the other countries of the world.” 

In line with this policy, United States exports to Russia and her European 
satellites in 1947 amounted to $432,000,000, including $81,000,000 worth of in- 
dustrial machinery, and $23,000,000 in machine tools. It was during this period 
that one witness observed laconically before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, “There are boxes and cases marked for Russia lying all over the New 
York water front.” 

W. Averell Harriman, roving Ambassador under the Marshall plan, was ques- 
tioned sharply on Russian trade before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on January 21,1948. He strongly rejected the suggestion of an air tight military 
embargo against the ruble area. 

“T am not in sympathy with the idea of building up another iron curtain,” he 
said. “We can either accept the view that a conflict with certain countries in 
Pastern Europe is inevitable—and I do not accept that view—or we can pursue 
the policy of trading with those countries. We must make it possible for them 
to export the things that we need, not only for ourselves, but for the recovery 
of Western Europe.” 

In the same vein, ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee as late as February 21, 1950: 

“Our position always has been one of encouragement of trade between the 
Western European nations and the satellites—in all except military items—and 
that trade has increased rather steadily * * * We would like to see it 
stepped up further” (hearings, p. 39). 
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Under this policy, of course, every attempt in Congress to curb around-the- 
corner shipments of strategic tools and materials to Russia from Marshall-plan 
countries met with determined, often hostile, opposition, not only from the State 
and Commerce Departments and ECA, but from the White House, as well. 

As soon as the Marshall plan became effective, in April 1948, the European 
nations began negotiating a series of trade treaties to facilitate exchange of 
western industrial products for Russian wheat, furs, and minerals. By January 
1950 there were 96 such unilateral treaties in effect between Eastern and Western 
Europe. Many were on a straight barter basis. In large measure it Was our 
Marshall-plan allocations to Europe which enabled and equipped the Western 
Powers to perform their treaty deliveries to the ruble area. 

The British Internal Combustion Engine Manufacturers’ Association, as one 
example, disclosed on December 21, 1950, that Russia had obtained from Britain 
$34,129,037 worth of electrical generators and powerhouse equipment during 
the preceding 5 years. Russian allocations took about 28 percent of the entire 
British export of these items. The association requested a parliamentary in 
cuiry into London’s export licensing policies. 

It was under these same unilateral trade treaties that Britain shipped to 
Communist China in July 1950—the first month after the Korean aggression 
650,000 gallons of gasoline, and 9,000 tons of rubber. 

The British Empire’s bastions at Singapore and Hong Kong were the prin- 
cipal clearing centers for the Communist trade in and out of China. Both areas 
enjoyed a roaring war boom throughout 1950. Hong Kong's foreign trade for 
the first 11 months aggregated $1,150,000,000, up 32 percent from 1949; and 
Singapore’s combined imports and exports for 1950 were estimated at $3,250,- 
000,000. England's dollar shortage became but a memory. 

“Increased domestic tax collections resulting from the swelling trade have 
eliminated budget deficits not only in Singapore but in the entire Malayan 
Federation,” ran one reputable trade review of December 1950. 

In the original Marshall-plan authorization of 1948, Congress inserted two pro- 
visions specifically designed to head off sales of critical and strategic materials 
to Russia by Marshall-plan recipients. The first (sec. 117D) directed the 
ECA to “refuse delivery insofar as practicable” of materials manufactured into 
products for a nonparticipating country if the finished product would be refused 
an export license by the United States “in the interest of national security.” 
This mandatory provision of law has been flagrantly ignored. 

A second safeguarding amendment authorized ECA to challenge any export 
license to a nonparticipating country if it deemed the transaction inconsistent 
with the major purposes of the European reconstruction program 

These two provisions marked clearly the studied intent of Congress to forbid 
indirect Marshall-plan assistance to the iron-curtain area for military expansion, 
To what extent did the administration enforce this legislative intent? 

One revealing answer is found in the House address on August 26, 1950, of 
Representative Russell V. Mack of Washington : 

“In 1949, these western democracies, to whom we are supplying arms, sold 
more than a billion dollars in supplies to Russia and her satellites.” 

The exact figure, as compiled by our own Commerce Department, was $1,098,- 
905,000 to iron-curtain countries from the Marshall-plan area (Congressional 
Record, Aug. 26, 1950, p. 13736). 

Included in these 1949 sales to Russia were basic industrial products of iron, 
steel, copper, aluminum, rubber, lead, brass: ball bearings, electronic apparatus ; 
optical, surgical, and photographic materials; small arms, chemicals, tractors, 
and heavy earth-moving machinery. 

“If we want the nations of Western Europe to cease trading with the enemy, 
we must stop trading with the enemy ourselves,” Mack resumed. “Several 
Congressmen, including myself, have implored the State Department to stop 
this senseless business of supplying the Russians, by our trade with them, 
American dollars with which to buy supplies to shoot down American troops in 
Korea. But the State Department will not act.” 

The complete and effective embargo on American shipments to Communist 
China did not come until December 4, 1950. It came amid a whirlwind of in 
dignant world protest against western aid to Red China at a moment when 
Chinese Communist troops were moving in for a threatened new Dunkirk at 
Hungnam. 

On November 29, 1950, the O’Conor subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee reported on strategic shipments to Communist 
ports in Asia. 
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“We found that shipments to Red China have gone forward in substantial 
quantities from both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of our country since the 
Communists took over control of China in September 1949, and even after the 
Communist attack on Korea last June 25,” Chairman O’Conor (Democrat, Mary 
land) told the Senate (p. 16091). 

Among the shipments documented in this report were 15 million gallons of 
petroleum products; 10,000 tons of steel plates; and 4,500,000 pounds of copper 
Ingots. 

On December 6, O’Conor listed the following items loaded at New York for 
Red China between November 2 and November 27, 1950 (p. 16324) : 17,000 pounds 
of penicillin, 5,847,000 pounds tin plate, 28,000 pounds streptomycin, 18,000 pounds 
sulfa drugs, 12 tons auto parts. 

“Based on the available facts,” O’Conor suggested, “it wonld seem sheer 
stupidity to continue to allow American goods to get into North China.’ 

These shocking revelations precipitated the China embargo. 

Under emergency regulations imposed since the Korean aggression, official 
figures on direct United States trade with the ruble area are classified as “re- 
stricted information’’—not for publication. But we do have the final figures for 
1949. During that year direct United States shipments to Russia and her 11 
captive states of Eastern Europe were $110,000,000, including chemicals, rubber 
tires, cotton, electrical equipment, medical supplies, shoe machinery, small arms, 
wool, paper, copper, petroleum products, paints, glass, automobiles and parts. 
All these shipments to the iron curtain were recorded at a time when we were 
spending about $5,000,000,000 a year in Marshall-plan aid and North Atlantie 
arms assistance to curb the Communist threat of imperial aggression. During 
those very months, as we now know, Russia was mounting energetically her 
cruel aggression against prostrate Korea. But in the opinion of official Wash- 
ington we were “nearer to peace than at any time during the last 5 years.” 

Since November 1950, statistics on shipments from Marshall-plan countries to 
the ruble area likewise have become restricted information in our own Office 
of International Trade. But the figures obtained from oversea sources reveal 
that in one 3-month period in 1950 England shipped $42,532,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and basic war materials to the iron-curtain nations. During the same 
3 months, Italy shipped $26,897,000; France, $18,694,000; Belgium, $19,603,000, 
Here is more than $100,000,000 in war potential shipped to Russia from Western 
Europe in one calendar quarter: The United States gave the basic materials 
and tools to Western Europe. The Marshall-plan countries, in turn, manufac- 
tured the goods wanted by Russia. 

During June and July 1950, England shipped more than 40,000 tons of rubber 
to Russia, principally from Malaya. During the same 2 months following the 
Communist aggression, Czechoslovakia purchased additional rubber for the 
iron curtain in London at the rate of 200 tons a day. It is fair to ask how far 
the Russian war machine might have rolled in Korea without that vital rubber. 

Our Marshall-plan grants to Europe during the first quarter of 1950 were 
$770,000,000. During those same months Western Europe shipped $176,000,000 
in machinery and strategic materials to Russia and the iron-curtain arsenal. 
These official figures mean that, indirectly, Russia got about 22 cents of every 
Marshall-plan dollar to help build her war machine. So now we have an over- 
all national emergency to check that same Russian war machine. 

Such was the background of the admonition uttered on December 4, 1950, 
by Senate Republican Leader Wherry, of Nebraska, that the whole Marshall- 
plan theory and operation would be reexamined closely in 1951. 

“The goods are not being used for the purpose intended,” he said. ‘They are 
falling into the hands of those who are using them against our own men” (p. 
16217). 

Joining this debate, Senator Malone, of Nevada, recalled : 

“The airplanes which destroyed our fleet at Pearl Harbor were largely con- 
structed from scrap materials which were sent originally from this country, 
and were fueled by petroleum sent out through the Golden Gate in plain sight 
of everyone. The veterans’ organizations of this country were screaming to 
high heaven about such shipments to Japan in 1938 and 1939, but nothing was 
done about it.” 

Again in 1950, the veterans’ organizations vigorously protested America’s 
indirect aid to Russian armament. In August the VFW national encampment 
at Chicago shouted unanimous approval of a resolution urging that all Marshall- 
plan aid be withdrawn immediately from any nation supplying strategic mate- 
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rials to the Soviet Union or any satellite country. To date, however, no effec 
tive action has been taken by our State Department in that direction, 

But Congress is now determined to act A new Marshall-plan appropriation 


bill is pending. Public opinion is informed, aroused, alert, indignant The 
legislative branch is in a position to bring the professional soft-heads of our 
State Department to a belated sense of reality If the mood of America is 
reflected faithfully in the new legislation, Congress will say, in effect Not 
one dollar for any country which supplies, directly or indirectly, an iota of mili 


tary potential to the Kremlin’s arsenal of aggression.” 

In the name of enlightened international cooperation, but against the specifie 
mandate of Congress forbidding aid to iron-curtain armament, America has been 
grossly betrayed. 

WASHINGTON, January 10, 1951. 

Mr. Lanrarr. There is one other point in connection with what Mr. 
Mansfield brought out, and that is that in the matter of this stockpil 
ing and buying this equipment we are furnishing them with American 
dollars which they can use in world markets. 

Acting Chairman Ricuarps. If there are no further questions, we 
thank you very much, Mr. Lantaff. The committee will stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

{ Whereupon, the committee adjourned to meet on Thursday, Kebru- 
ary 5, 1951, at 10 a.m.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:25 a. m., in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee room, United States Capitol, Hon. James P. Richards presiding. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
please. 

We have the privilege of hearing, this morning, Congressman 
‘Charles Bennett on H. R. 1621, a bill introduced by Mr. Lantaff, to 
provide that no economic or financial assistance shall be furnished to 
foreign countries which permit the exportation of strategic war ma- 
terials to Russia and Russia’s satellites, and for other purposes. 

Without objection, H. R. 1621 will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(H. R. 1621 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1621, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that no economic or financial assistance shall be furnished to foreign 
countries which permit the exportation of strategic war materials to Russia and Russia's 
satellites, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, from and after the thirty-first day after the date of enactment of this Act, 
no economi¢ or financial assistance shall be furnished to any foreign country 
unless such foreign country shall have agreed that it will not permit the exporta- 
tion of any strategic war material from such foreign country to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, or to any satellite thereof. 

(b) Where any foreign country shall breach any agreement entered into 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, such foreign country shall thereafter 
be ineligible for any economic or financial assistance. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, from and after the 
thirty-first day after the date of enactment of this Act, it shall be unlawful to 
export any strategic war material from the United States to the Union of Soviet 
Sociatist Republics, or to any satelite thereof. 

(b) Whoever violates subsection (a) of this section shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Commerce shall prepare, publish in the Federal 
Register, and keep current a list of all articles, materials, and supplies the im- 
portation of which by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or by any satellite 
thereof would enhance the war-making potentiality of the country receiving 
such import. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act 

(1) The term “strategic war material” means any article, supply, or material 
on the current list published pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 

(2) The term “satellite thereof” includes Communist China and any other 
foreign country under the domination and control of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. BENNETT, | deeply appreciate the opportunity of being here. I] 
was chairman of a somewhat informal committee in the House of 
Representatives, a self-formed committee of World War IL veterans 
of Democratic and Republican faith that met together. On January 
15 we brought out two resolutions that are found at page 310 of the 
Congressional Record, one of them H. R. 72 and the other one 
dealing with economic affairs. No. 72 deals with foreign affairs but 
was referred to the Rules Committee. Another matter discussed has 
been now embraced in H. R. 1621, which deals with financial assistance 
furnished to foreign countries which permit the exporation of strategic 
war materials to Russia and Russian satellites. 

We were desirous of seelng what we could do to Give a little more 
dynamic approach to the problems that are confronting our country 
at this time and it is the feeling of this committee that we should be 
more forthright and forceful in the things that we have to present 


} 


internationally. Although Iam speaking now on HH. R. 1621, it 1s more 
or less as an illustration of broader principles which I would like to 
discuss here this morning. I realize I am going to digress more than 
most people do in coming before you and I appreciate the opportunity 
to digress, which has been tendered me. 

H. R. 1621 has the objective ot trying to see to it that American 
wealth is not sent, in the channels of commerce, to countries which are 
trving to combat our own soldiers now involved in trying to uphold 
the United Nations, and principles of right and justice. The logic of 
such legislation is inescapable. 

[am not going to talk further on H. R. 1621 but I am going to 
talk ot the provisions ot H. R. 2 and primal ily of the necessity ot 
ideological rearmament. 

It was the feeli oO of this group otf World War II veterans that 
one of the oreatest challenges that our country has today is in the 
field of ideology and that we are not meeting that challenge as well as 
we should. 

Opposite us there is the materialism of Marxism, certainly not as 
challenging as the spiritual ideology which our country inherently 
has, from its formation and in the principles upon which it was 
founded. 

We feel there have been some difficulties in establishine the Ameri- 
can or western ideology which we should face frankly. 

As we have taken upon ourselves the benefits of a prosperous, eco- 
nomic system, we have tended to confuse the principles upon which 
our country was founded with the benefits which have grown from 
the right type of living. Moreover, we believe in freedom of religion. 
As a result we are a little hesitant to express the things necessary 
to be expressed if we are to win the ideological war. I feel, as all of 
us do, that we must be well prepared and well defended from the 
standpoint of munitions and arms: but it seems to me, and I believe 
to most people throughout the country, that we are not waging a per 
fect ideological war. How to do that presents a number of problems 
but they are not insuperable problems. I do not wish to be critical 
of the subcommittee for I know it works hard and that its tasks are 


difficult. 
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] think most of us here have had political expert hee, We know 
that when we run for office there are certain fundamental truths that 
are brought out. When I first ran after the war, I had a very simple 
platform, just four points. I was able to get those four points across. 
This last time I ran, it seemed I had 20 or 50 points. As I got well 
into my campaign I found you cannot do that sort of thine, it is just 
too complicated and people were not liste ner te the Hany thing 
l was attempting to present, I had to return to ist a few points. 

We have been too complicated in presenting oul Nation’s ileolog 
cal picture. We have had too many issues. We have talked about 
hot dogs and milk shakes, freedom and free enterprise and many, 
many things, to the point where many people are confused about it. 

Furthermore, we have not taken the real essence of the American 
story and told it. What is that essence ? It is fundamental religious 
and spill itual concepts. The things that flow from it, such as material 
benefits, are only incidental. 

It seems to me we must go back to a simple story. 

How to get to that simple story is a difficult thing. Recently we 
have observed the Moral Rearmament Group meetings here in Wash- 
ington. Anybody who has studied their program knows that they 
have a simplified approach. In addition to requesting stronger armed 
strength for America they have four absolute moral standards to which 
they adhere—absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love. That 


is a sunple story. Everybody can grasp that. ‘The most intelligent 
individual can grasp it just as less able people Can L2rasp it. Those 
are things which require personal sacrifice and stimulate action. 


In a campaign you do not go into ramifications. You say you are 
“progressive” or that vou are “safe.” You use those simple words and 
everybody can grasp those simple words. You amplify that and put 
the story over with a bang. 

Here in America we have not simplified our story and the time is 
running out. We must present a simple story, one easily grasped. 

To me freedom is important but it seems to me we ought to get 
some of the things which really made our COUNTY click hot necessal ily 
freedom but things our forefathers were seek ny through freedom. 

| think the Story should embrace sacrifice. We ought to look at the 
fundamental truths of human nature. For instance, a mother is very 
much more interested in her ehild and demonstrates love toa gvreatel 
extent than probably any other love in the world, and why? Partly 
because of the physical pain going through birth, and partly also 
because of the sacrifices made through life for the child. I think the 
American stor should be told in the terms of sacrifice and not in the 
sense of material benefits or aggrandizement. 

We should boil it down to a few ideas which are the essence of the 
American story. Regardless of whether they be the only ones or not, 
that should be our story and we should stick to it. 

The President recent ly referred to “peace”, “freedom” and “ust ice” 
Those are three important words, but I think the words ought to imply 
also some sort of sacrifice at the very least, adherence to proper 
principles of conduct. 

Another thing which I think is lacking in our ideological approach 
is the fact that we are too prone to see things through the colored 
glasses of our own circumstances. Here is an illustration: Here In 
our country we have hever had any monopoly of land. We have had 
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a monopoly in labor and in capital but we have never had any serious 
monopoly in land. This is a problem which faces most of the people 
across the seas and yet we have been unwilling to meet that challenge 
and do anything about it. It is an awkward thing. We have done 
nothing about that because it is something we ourselves do not ex- 
perience and therefore we have been too silent upon it. 

My point is that I think we must get to a more dynamic foreign 
policy and we have very little time to do it. Regardless of whether 
we hit on the perfect things or not we must start telling our story in 
more simple terms and we must start telling it louder. It must be 
told more frequently and we must be able to challenge the thinking 
of people and the hearts of people very much more than we are pres- 
ently domg. Otherwise all the arms we have and acquire will be 
futile. 

We know that the great wall of China was erected to keep people 
out but they came through anyway. It never actually fell by crum- 
bling or anything of that kind; it was penetrated by the bribing of 
the gate keepers. So it was in countries that have fallen in Europe 
more recently. Many did not fall because of physical aggression but 
because somebody was able to get to key people and give them an 
iddealogy. 

Because we have religious freedom here some people feel we cannot 
talk about spiritual matters. That is not so at all. There are under 
ly ing all religions, throughout the world, various basic principles and 
those principles should be emphasized and used to challenge the 
thinking of mankind. 

We have a good story to tell but we are too modest about telling 
our story. We must prepare for a war of arms; but we may be able to 
evade the war of arms if we present a sufficient challenge to the minds 
and hearts of men. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rrcnarps. Mr. Bennnett, you have made a very thoughtful 
presentation here on a subject with which this committee has been 
concerned for some time. 

\s you have said, we have a committee working on that and study 
ing it. Itis very hard to get a formula for the things you want to do. 

[ um sure the committee will want to ask you some questions along 
that line. 

[ would be glad if the committee would. We have an interruption 

our schedule and it will be about 10 or 15 minutes before Mr. Don 
dero can get here. One of the members who was to appear right after 
\ir. Bennett had to go down town. 

Has the committee any questions ? 

Mr. Chiperfield- 

Mr. Curverrietp. I am a new member of a subcommittee on this 
subject. Mr. Carnahan is the chairman. Naturally I am very much 
interested in your approach. 

I was wondering if you ever talked to Mr. Barrett or people with 
the Voice of America or the Information Service. I think you have 
a fine idea. 

Mr. Bennerr. I have talked to Mr. Barrett. He is a very good 
personal friend of mine and I believe him to be very able, conscien 
tious and industrious. I feel, however, that the State Department 
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generally is hesitant to go further than they have gone. Congress is 
going to have to seize this thing by the horns and we are going to have 
to help to tell the story. After all they are the executive department 
and they are supposed to tell the story we tell them to tell. It is not 
only a matter of appropriations. First you have to have the proper 
foundation. The basic thinking must be done here in the committees 
of Congress. Then you tell the State Department what to do and 
they will do it. I have heard too much criticism of the executive de- 
partment. Congress has the power to do it and we ought to do it. 

Personally, I think the executive department is too hesitant. But, 
after all, they probably feel like, “We don’t want to make those mis 
tukes. Leave that up to ¢ ‘ongress”’. 

| feel that time is running out and we must do something more 
dynamic than we have done in this field, regardless of where the basic 
legal responsibility may rest. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiry. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Bennett would agree 
with me that the rights are already established. What is wrong 
with “unalienable rights”? If you go back in history to the time of 
our founding fathers you will remember that France at that time was 
trving to determine from where the rights of man derived. I believe 
they discussed rights derived from the majority. 

In England at that time rights were being discussed deriving from 
Parliament. Our founding fathers established that in the second 
paragraph of the Declaration ot Independence, and ] think it was in 
the ninth article of the Bill of Rights. They call them “unalienable 
rights” derived from God. 

What is wrone with that ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. I think that is good. I do want to Say this: There 
has been too much emphasis upon rights. Rights do not challenge 
the hearts of men. Responsibilities do challenge the hearts of men. 
There needs to he something done about the inalienable responsibilit \ 
to Grod and to the right principles in life because they vo hand i 
hand together. Our Government was founded, it is true, at the time 
whe li rights were being stepped upon and therefore people asserted 
those rights but you must remember that at the base of the whok 
thing was an emphasis not only upon the rights of men but also on 
the responsibilities of men. It was fundamentally a reemphasis 


on the importance of the individual. Individual must first be 
right before nations can be right. ma that is the tol we really 
have to tell. How to put it in words is difficult to say but if we 


emphasize only the material blessings that are going to come 


because you join up with America we are bound to lose, because that 
is not being in touch with the progress and the flow of “right.” as 
distinguished from “rights.” In other words, right living and prope 
principles include not only the question of what we have in the way 
of “rights.” but also more fundamentally, the question of what are 
our individual responsibilities? When you start calling for indi 
vidual responsibilities then you are going to get a fire under the situ 
ation which you otherwise will not have. 

While the American principle is really founded upon spiritual 
matters and communism or Marxism is really founded upon material 
matters, as distinguished from the spiritual background of America, 
we have often allowed materialism to sink in too deeply in our Ameri- 
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can system and we have often emphasized rights and licenses and 
forgotten responsibility. Sacrifice for princip les is something that 
will make men do things and make men aline themselves together. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned a World War II group that were meet- 
ing. How many? 

Mr. Bennetrr. There were about 12 of them. We have been having 
meetings from time to time to see what we could do. It is difficult 
but it is entirely bipartisan. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you not believe that Mr. Barrett is absolutely right 
that it is not for a Government official to atte mpt to define what is the 
goalof America’ It is for him to find mechanical and other arrange- 
ments for proclaiming it across the world, but this thing has got to 
come, not from him and not from Congress. This Isa soul searching 
that belongs to 150,000,000 of us and no ad man is going to dash 

off in a slogan. It will be our preachers, poets, and prophets and 
all the rest of us who really search this thing out that you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Bennert. I certainly think that the executive department need 
have no part in it and I would like to say that I felt we could wait 
for them to do the whole job and not call in the ad men and the 
preachers and the evangelists to help us. I am afraid, however, that 
time is voing to run out before we vet the story told. 

We know that our way of living is correct. We know that we are 

right. If we can simplify it down, even though we leave imperfec- 
tions here and there I think it would be to our advantage to do it. We 
believe in godliness—that might be the word. 
+ The word “democracy” falls flat on people who have never known 
it for thousands and thousands of years. They do know questions of 
honesty. Everybody knows whether you are honest or not. You know 
certain fundamental principles of responsibility. People can under 
stand that people are important as individuals. There are a lot of 
concepts which are easily grasped and which the people can under 
stand. If we can get it down to that, I think we should. And I think 
regardless of whether theoretically we ought not to do this, I think 
if we do not do it, we are going to be very definitely caught and I 
think we are getting caught more every day because the Communists 
in my opinion are doing a better job of selling their ideology than are 
we. I think that is one of the great mistakes our Government is 
making. 

Our Government is entirely too soft with regard to ideological 
things and with regard to everything that we do. Our State Depart- 
ment should require more from other nations in return for our 
assistance. 

The most fundamental principle of all leadership is that you know 
where you are going, that you believe in something and you are fight- 
ing toward that end. We have tended to overlook this fundamental 
pr incip of of leade —_ 

Here in America know in general that we are supposed to be 
cod siete but how many people are fired with the ambition to carry 
on the fine principles upon which our country was founde d¢ ? Who has 
simplified the thing so eve rybody can grasp the picture? Unless we 
in Congress do it I cdo not care what you say about ‘he theories, | 
do not care whether you say it is right or wrong to do it unless we 
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simplify the picture of the American story and unless we start being 
dynamic in getting it across and require other people to make the same 
sacrifices, both individuals and nations, this country cannot win the 
present conflicts. This country is not giving sufficient leadership at 
the present time because we do not have the fundamental thing at the 
very core of it: we are not whole-hearted and dynamic enough. 

We just say, “We are a good country and you ought to follow us.” 
We are like a big giant who says, “I ama good guy but I do not know 
where I am going.” 

People do not follow people because they happen to be st rong, hand 
some, or able, if they do not know where they are going. Congress Is 
the organizat ion to fur nish the needed leadership. We should not wait 
on the President. He is just one man. We ought to bring our thoughts 
together, get the best thinking we can get, simplify our story, know 
where we are going, and then we will get real leadership. Then we 
should insist on other people in the world following us in that picture 
if they are going to get any assistance from us. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Rrewarps. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Has our veneration not been educated to believe that it 
is wrong to care intensely about anything? That is emotional. That 
is evangelical. We are supposed to be objective and tolerant. 

Mr. BENNETT. We do not have time for such a passive approach, Dr. 
Judd. We have to get back to the fundamental things in life if we are 
going to W in. 

Mr. Jupp. I agree with you, but our whole people have been edu 
cated to the belief that there is something unworthy about having a 
vision and caring intensely about it. 

Mr. Bennett. You are entirely right but a man with the character, 
courage, and conviction that you have, whether you are always right 
in what you say, your words burn in the hearts of the people. 

Mr. Jupp. They do not burn in the hearts of the people in the 
State Department. 

Mr. Bennett. We have to do this ourselves. It does little good 
to say, “The State I department is not doing its duty.” If we pet “fired” 
enough in here, we can do it. 

It is a hard thing to do it with 435 men, but with proper leadership 
from this committe we can do it. We have to get the “lead out” and 
get a little spirit into ourselves. 

Mr. Rr ILARDS.,. Where Is the “lea ‘* in the State Department ( 

Mr. Bennett. Let us be realistic about it. The problems in the 
hands of the State Department are very great. We can tell the State 
Department what to do and people like Barrett will do it. They have 
plenty of fire in them if you will roll things back and say, “Here is 
the story. You tell it as best you can.” It will be told like no story 
has ever been told before. We have the know-how here in our coun- 
try to tell the story. It is up to the Congress to get the story told. 
Forget about the State Department. We can take the initiative. If 
we tell them what to do they wiil do it. 

Mr. Smiru. Are you sure we know where we are going and the kind 
of story we want to tell ? 

Mr. Bennett. I can tell you the kind of story we should tell. I 
think it should first of all embrace the principle of individual impor 
tance and individual responsibility. Those should be the fundamen- 
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tal things because those are the things upon which our country was 
founded. : 

Mr. Suirn. Do you want the State Department to do that job? 
What is the function of the State Department in this story that we 
want to tell? 

Mr. Bennerr. It is not to tell the American people what the story is. 
That is most propel ly the function of Congress and let us not forget it. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you think it is important to start with the American 
people first as a basis? 

Mr. Bennett. I do. That is another thing. The State Depart- 
ment has been told that it can make no ideologic 7 presentations to the 
American people. That is a bunch of tripe. There is no objection 
to telling the American people what we stand for. We have to “fire” 
the American people, Loo, There are 150.000 000 people here who 
should be told the story. Congress is the one who ought to start it. 
As long as we keep blaming it on the State Department we will never 
get anywhere. It is our responsibility as well. 

Mr. Smiru. Let us get rid of the State Department then and have 
Coneress tuke over the function. 

Mr. Bennerr. It is not exclusively the State Department’s function. 
[t could be the State Department’s function but there is no use quib- 
bling about whose power it is. We are fiehting for SUIS ival. We can 
do it in Congress. If we tell Mr. Acheson what to do he will do it. 

Mr. Smirn. Will he? 

Mr. Bennert. Sure he will. Let us try him once. 

Mr. SMITH. This committee tried to do that several times. 

Mr. Bennetr. If we tell him this is the most fundamental thing 
before our country, telling what America stands for. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Bennett, we have worked on that in this committee 
for almost 4 vears. I served on the subcommittee that set up the Voice 
of America. We have written it out again and again that our problem 
as the members of the committee saw it, was not to present America 
as it appeals to many Americans but in terms that appeal to those we 
seek to reach and influence favorably. I heard a fellow telling re- 
cently about a movie on the Voice of America on the bathing beauty 
contest in Atlantic City. The rest of it was American jazz to show 
them our folk songs, and so forth. 

Well, I cannot imagine anything that would be less attractive to 
most oriental people than bathing beauties. I know the wife of an 
American official who went out to a dinner in an Asiatic country with 
« very low-cut gown, which is proper in Washington. But no Chinese 
woman ever opens even the high collar of the garment she wears 
except when she is nursing a baby. Then it is proper, because that is 
what that part of her anatomy is intended for. 

Exposure of the female figure just never happens otherwise. When 
an American comes in with a low-cut gown, she proves herself an 
ignoramus, insensitive to the standards of the country. 

You can send out the Voice of America with that kind of stuff but 
you'd better turn it off. 
~ Mr. Bennerr. Which emphasizes the scattering of thought we have 
done. We have to simplify the story and then amplify those simpli- 
fied portions. That is the technique of it. We have to get it down to 
a few concepts and then amplify the simple story by illustrations and 
endless repetitions. 
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Mr. Jupp. For 4 years we have tried to get them to start telling 
them such a story. 

Mr. Bennerr. Have you told them what the simple story is? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetrr. What is it ? 

Mr. Jupp. America has so many television sets, so many automo- 
biles, so much plumbing, and so forth, not because we are Americans 
but because we are free. That is the heart of the story. It is because 
of the system of Government our forefathers set up here. It is not 
because we are smarter or have vreater resources or are W iser or better 
for we are not. It is because of the system and it is that we should try 
to explain and sell. 

Mr. Bennerr. The theme is freedom. 

Mr. Jupp. An oriental recently told me, who had just come from 
behind the iron curtain, “T listened to your Voice prograi, It isa 


strength-telling program. But you don’t need to tell us that you are 
strong. We know that. What you need is a truth telling program. 
We want to know whether you are rioht or not. Whether we can 


depend on you. Hammer away in your Voice of America on your 
truth and not on your strength.” 

I thought that was a very good summary. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). I think Mrs. Kelly wanted to make a 


few remarks about the bathing beauty situation which has been 


alluded to. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Regarding the Voice of America I discussed it with 
Mr. Barrett myself and I think the truth of the story can be found in 
the song “America.” There are only three short stanzas to it. | have 
endeavored in New York to have it a “must” in the schools. The truth 
can be found in the last sentence. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnahan is the chairman of a subcommittee on information. 
This subcommittee has been studying and working on the problem 
for some time. 

Mr. Carnahan, did you Ww ish to ask a question / 

Mr. Carnauan. I wanted to ask Dr. Judd, if we are going to tell 
this story of truth are we going to tell the foreign people that we 
do not have bathing beauties In this country i 

Mr. Jupp. No, of course not. But it is erroneous to assume that the 
truth is the best propaganda, It is not so. True propaganda is the 
best. propaganda. 

Mr. Carnanan. It will certainly have to be based on truth, includ- 
ing a well-balanced summation. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course. I do not want to tell any lies, but you do not 
have to tell all the truth, or tell it out of focus. 

Mr. Bennett. You have to be selective. 

Mr. Jupp. How do they sell Ivory soap? By say ing, “This soap is 
56/100 percent impure ¢” No. They reiterate that it is 99 44/100 
percent pure, They do not deny or conceal the bad. They merely 
emphasize the good. It is the emphasis that counts. 

It is true that one or two Negroes vet lynched here each vear, 
But if the Voice of America tells just that, “in order toetell the 
truth.” it would not be good propaganda. Good propaganda would 
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say that despite the fact that it is less than 90 years since the Negro 
was freed, and despite the fact that he started only a short time ago 
at the level of the African jungle, and despite the tragic fact that once 
in a while a negro gets lynched, the Negros as a whole have made 
more progress in this country in 85 years than any other people any- 
where in history ever made in a similar period of time. 

While unfortunately a few still get lynched, there are many, many 
others who have made remarkable achievements in art and litera- 
ture and medicine and living standards and so on. 

Look at the direction of opportunity in the country. The curve is 
sharp ly up. What is the curve of opportunity for free people in the 
Communist world’ It is sharply down. That is the story we ought 
to tell. Not falsehoods but true propaganda. ‘There is a world of 
difference. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Bennett, would you have any particular com- 
ment on the broadeasts of the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Bennetr. From what I have heard, they are very good. I do 
want to emphasize, however, that there needs to be simplification. 
There needs to be a few concepts toward which everything points and 
which are drummed in all the time. There must be a few simple points 
which everybody can understand and the rest should be cut out 
entirely. 

Another thing we must learn about publicity is that you can never 
tell the story too often. You can just run the same broadcast over 
and overagain. If it is good enough, people will get a lot out of it. 

Mr. Carnanan. You realize there are so many interests, and to get 
them down to a simple explanation would be a very, very difficult task. 

Mr. Bennerr. It will be difficult but we’d better be doing it. because 
if we do not we will lose the ideological war. 

Mr. Carnanan. There must, of course, be some machinery through 
which it could clear ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think the machinery is right here. Do not put it 
somewhere else. I think it is the responsibility of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. There should be a subcommittee working on this. Call 
the best men in, if you have to pay them $100,000 to simplify this 
story. If you tell the story right, it is worth spending any amount of 
moneyon. That isthe foundation upon which you must build. Itisa 
question of plant ing words and ideological concepts. You cannot just 
talk about what people are going to get out of our way of life. You 
have to talk a lot about what people are going to give to it. People 
do not get the fire of leadership unless they are asked to do something. 
You have to have something to give. If you tell the story purely from 
the standpoint of freedom—which is an important word, and it is 
part of the concept—you are going to miss the boat. This is not why 
our country was founded. It was partly for freedom but also from 
the standpoint of being able to realize individual responsibility and 
individual importance, which is told in the life of Christ. it is told 
in Judaism, it is told in the works of Buddha and Confucius. and it 
underlies all religion, 

We have been afraid to give a spiritual background to our story. 
America is primarily spiritual. It is not primarily material. 

The story of Karl Marx and his philosophy is primarily material- 
istic. When we got those two things pointed up we are bound to win. 
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There is no way in which we can lose. The principles of right always 
win in the quest of the hearts of men. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Do you favor an independent organ- 
ization outside of the State Department to tell the story of America 
to the people of America and tothe world? Is that what you want‘ 

Mr. Bennett. No; I want this committee to bring in the best people 
they can find in this country, the best advertising men, the best evan- 
gehcal men and the best ideological men they can, to simplify the 
story. Not to manufacture a story but to simplify the story already 
here. 

Then you want to boil it down to a few basic concepts. Then you 
want to amplify those concepts and that is all you want to do. You 
do 10t want to get into any other fields. You want to take those three 
or four things or whatever they may be, and then give them ampli- 
fication. But do not get on any other channel. Do not talk about 
chocolate milk, hot dogs, and bathing beauties, but just these things 
that involve sacrifice. Otherwise we will not win. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bennetr. Thanks for letting me be here. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Congressman Dondero, we are very glad to have you 
with us this morning to tell us about your bill, H. R. 466, to increase 
the fee for executing an application for a passport or a visa from 
$1 to $3. 

Without objection, H. R. 466 will appear in the record at this point. 

( H. R. 466 is as follows :) 


(H. R. 466, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase the fee for executing an application for a passport or a visa from 
to $3 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That sections numbered 2 and 8 of the Act 
entitled “An Act making an appropriation for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921", approved June 4, 1920 (22 
U.S. C., sees. 214 and 215), are amended by striking out “$1” wherever it appears 
in such sections and by inserting in lieu theerof “$3” 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Donpero. An invitation from this committee brought me here 
with a feeling of fear and humility. The problem I am presenting to 
the committee is a very simple one that was called to my attention by 
the county clerk of the second largest county in my State of Mic higan. 
That is Oakland County. Oakland County joins Wayne County in 
which Detroit is located. In those two counties, 40 percent of the 
population of Michigan resides. 

The county clerk of Oakland C ounty, which has over 400,000 people 
in it. calls attention to this fact, that 80 percent of the applications for 
visas are incomplete. They come to him and his staff who correct 
them before they are sent down here to the State Department for final 
examination. 

He must allot part of the staff of the county to correct those appli- 
cations. Out of the $10 that is charged to the person who wants a 
passport, he gets $1. It costs more than that when the time of the 
clerk, or the staff in his office, is taken into consideration. These ap- 
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plications as they reach him could be sent on to Washington without 
correction, ‘The result would be that the State Department would 
need to return them for correction. That would be simply a waste of 
time: more correspondence and useless effort. So he proceeds to cor 
rect these applications before they come to Washington. He says the 
$1 does not even pay the expense to Oakland County for the work 
li does. 

He wrote me about the matter and I introduced the bill now before 
vou, H. R. 466, asking that the fee be increased from $1 to $3. That is 
the story. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you very much. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Jupp. Does this mean $3 of the $10 would be allocated to the 
county, or an increase in the total to $12? 

Mr. Donpero. You can do it either way. If vou increase it from $1 
to $3, that is an increase of $2 to the county, it would leave $7 to the 
Federal Government. 

The county clerk is not required to do this work. However, I think 
he has been authorized to do it, and county clerks generally throughout 
the country are so authorized, Having been authorized to do the 
work the people naturally go to the nearest place where the work can 
be done. In my area, they do not go to Detroit, 60 or 75 miles away, 
but to their nearest point. They go to the county clerk of their county. 

Mr. Smiru. Why should not the county fix the fee 

Mr. Donpero. It is Federal work. 

Mr. Smiru. I know it is Federal work but if it is costing the county 
that much more money why should they not fix their own fee ¢ 

Mr. Donpero. Because it is already fixed by Federal statute. It 
is a Federal matter and not a State matter or county matter. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The county could add an additional fee if it so de- 
sired, 

Mr. Donprero. But the person who makes the application would 
immediately object and say, “You are charging something which the 
law does not permit,” and they would be in trouble. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Burleson— 

Mr. Br RLESON, Mr. Dondero cleared up the question | hac in mind, 
Evidently it is an ex officio authorization for which the county takes 
the responsibility, because it is the Federal clerk’s job to process 
applications for visas. 

Mr. Donpero. They could go to the clerks of the Federal courts but 
people will not travel 50, 60, or 75 miles to have that done when they 
ean go 5 miles to the county clerk. Therefore, the county clerks 
have been authorized to do this work. But all that they can possibly 
take is $1, which is provided by Federal statute. ' 

Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman \ ield ¢ 

Mr. Ricnarps. Mr. Vorys— 

Mr. Vorys. In my district the Federal clerk of the court processes 
all of them and I frankly did not know that the State courts were 
authorized to do it. 

Does the State court clerk send visas direct to the Department 
of State or to the nearest district court ? 

Mr. Donprro. They send it directly to the Department of State. 
They are authorized, you understand, by the Federal authorities, to 
proceed to process these applications. 
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Mr. Vorys. I would doubt the propriety of permitting the State to 
set up a separate set of fees. I think Mr. Dondero’s approach is the 
proper one, in that the charge should be uniform. I thought that the 
visa section of the Department of State always said that they made 
money, so that it might be possible to increase the allowance for mak- 
ing these out, without increasing the total. 

Mr. Jupp. We would have to get the testimony on that from the 
Department. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Chiperfield— 

Mr. Cuiperrietp. Mr. Dondero, have you discussed this with the 
visa officials ¢ 

Mr. Donpero. I have taken it up with the visa official of the State 
Department, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and I have a letter from her on 
this point. 

Mr. Currerrretp. That is passport. 

Mr. Donvero. These are applications for passports. 

Mr. Jupp. Or for visas. 

Mr. Donpero. She said it had always been the poli yto keep the fee 
down as much as possible in order to make passport issuing as eco 
nomical as it could be. Here we have a condition where the expelse 
to the counties in the States has increased materially because of the 
help they must employ to do this work. It costs double what it did 
15 vears ago. The result 1s that the taxpayers of the county must bear 
the burden, when the applicant who wants a passport should bear 
this expense. 

You can reduce the Federal charge or increase the fee to S12. There 
are two ways of doing it. You can reduce the Federal fee from $9 
to $7, or increase it from $10 to $12. It is $9 now with $1 to the person 
who makes out the paper. 

Mr. Jupp. What happens if it is not done through the county court ¢ 

Mr. DONDERO. It oes through the accounting department of the 
county. 

Mr. Jupp. Does the county get the dollar even though it didn’t 
process the application ¢ 

Mr. Donprro. Only the county official. If they do not do the work 
they do not get the pay. That is the proper principle. 

Mr. Ricuarps. You can see what the Federal Government was 
alming at. They wanted to bring this thing as close to the people 
as they could. If you had a kederal court there 60 or 70 miles 


cr 


away—— 

Mr. Donxvero. There is no Federal court in this county whatsoever. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Then it would be 60 or 70 miles away. 

Mr. Donpvrero. To the nearest one. 

Mr. Ricnarps. If the Federal Government did not rely on coopera- 
tion by the State authorities, fees for passports would be much more 
expensive to the individual citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Donpero. Far more. 

Mr. Ricuarps. It seems to me that the question is whether or not the 
Federal Government, having placed that function in the State agency 
to help out the Federal authorities, should bear the burden of charging 
an inadequate passport fee or W hether the fee should be supplemented 
by a charge established by the State authorities. 
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I believe this problem should be studied further. We appreciate 
your coming here to tell us about it, because it is an important ques- 
tion. I do not think it has ever been raised before. 

Mr. Donvero. If it is not done, you can force people to travel to the 
nearest Federal court to have it done there. You are imposing upon 
them a bill of expense they do not have to bear now. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this 
letter from Mrs. Shipley, the Chief of the Passport Division of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Ricwarps. You may proceed. 

Mr. Donvero (reading) : 

I have received your letter of January 13, 1950, regarding the fee of $1 
which is charged for executing an application for a passport. You mention that 
the clerk of the county court in Oakland County, Mich., has suggested that the 
fee be raised to $3 because of the amount of work involved in executing these 
applications. 

In reply I beg to inform you that the fee which is collected for executing an 
application for a passport is prescribed by law. In this connection, your atten- 
tion is invited to section 1 of the act of June 15, 1917, title LIX (40 Stat. 227; 
U.S. C., title 22, see. 213), which reads as follows: 

“Before a passport is issued to any person by or under authority of the United 
States such person shall subscribe to and submit a written application duly 
verified by his oath before a person authorized and empowered to administer 
oaths, which said application shall contain a true recital of each and every 
matter of fact which may be required by law or by any rules authorized by law 
to be stated as a prerequisite to the issuance of any such passport. Clerks of 
United States courts, agents of the Department of State, or other Federal 
officials authorized or who may be authorized, to take passport applications and 
administer oaths thereon, shall collect, for all services in connection therewith, 
a fee of $1, and no more, in lieu of all fees prescribed by any statute of the 
United States, whether the application is executed singly, in duplicate, or in 
triplicate.” 

Section 1 of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 750; U. S. C. Title 22, sec. 214), 
reads as follows: 

“From and after the Ist day of July 1920 there shall be collected and paid 
into the Treasury of the United States quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each 
application for a passport and $9 for each passport issued to a citizen or person 
owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the United States: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit the right of the 
Secretary of State by regulation to authorize the retention by State officials of 
the fee of $1 for executing an application for a passport: And provided further, 
That no fee shall be collected for passports issued to officers or employees of 
the United States proceeding abroad in the discharge of their official duties, or 
to members of their immediate families, or to seamen, or to widows, children, 
parents, brothers, and sisters of American soldiers, sailors, or marines, buried 
abroad whose journey is undertaken for the purpose and with the intent of 
visiting the graves of such soldiers, sailors, or marines, which facts shall be 
made a part of the application for the passport.” 

You will notice from the above-quoted provisions of law that in order to 
change the fee which is required to be collected for the execution of a passport 
application, it will be necessary to enact new legislation. 

In this connection, it should be stated that an effort has been made to keep 
the fee for the issuance of passports at a price which shall be as low as practi- 
cable. Tourist organizations and various business organizations have in the 
past urged the issuance of passports at as low a fee as is reasonable. The same 
objective has been urged at various international conferences to which the 
United States has been a party. These various organizations and conferences 
have opposed increasing the passport fees on the ground that a high price for 
the passport would act as a deterrent to international travel. It will be ob- 
served from the above-quoted section of law that the fee for the execution of an 
application for a passport is $1 and that the fee for the issuance of the passport 
itself is $9, making a total of $10. 
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The following letter is from Mr. Lynn D. Allen, the county clerk of 
Oakland County, Pontiac, Mich. : 

in view of the rapid growth of Oakland County, which incidentally had a 
population of 336,469 at the last census, I have had inumerable applications for 
passports handled through my office making this a large item. 

We collect a fee of $10 for each application, $1 of which is retained for the 
general fund of the county and the remainder being sent to the Passport 
Division, Department of State, Washington, D. ¢ 

About eighty percent of the applications received in this office have to be 
corrected, thereby making them legible for the Passport Division. 

Inasmuch as there is so much detail involved in the preparation of an ap- 
plication for passport, I feel that the county clerk’s office should receive a 
minimum of at least $3 per application. However, I understand the Federal 
requirement is not mandatory that we process these applications. 

| shall appreciate any information, relative to retaining a greater portion of 
the fee for the county, that you can furnish me. 


Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). We thank you very much, Mr. Dondero. 
Are there any committee members who wish to be heard?  Per- 
haps it would be better to schedule that a little later. 


Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Suirn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coudert, of New York, spoke to 
me yesterday. He had to go back today. He does want to appear 
on his bill. There are several others, I believe, who are in the same 
category and I understand Mr. McDonough was to have testified. Is he 
coming ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. We will have to determine that. 

The committee is in receipt of a statement of Mr. Coudert regard- 
ing House Joint Resolution 12. Without objection, House Joint Reso- 
lution 12 will appear in the record at this point. 

(House Joint Resolution 12 is as follows :) 


{H. J. Res. 12, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Requesting the President to answer questions relating to our foreign 
policy, and for the creation of a Select Joint Committee on Foreign Policy 


Whereas the American people are deeply disturbed by the disastrous failure 
of the foreign policy heretofore pursued by their Government and are appre- 
hensive lest future blundering jeopardize their very national existence; and 

Whereas the American people demand that there be an end of secret decisions 
and commitments made by personal Presidential determination on a day-to-day 
basis and from crisis to crisis without consultation with Congress or the Amer- 
ican people; and 

Whereas the American people demand that there be established a truly na- 
tional policy, openly and freely arrived at in traditional American fashion, to 
the end that there may be general knowledge and acceptance of commitments 
made by their Government with all the implications of such commitments; and 

Whereas the American people have a right to know what is the foreign policy 
of their Government and the right to assess that policy before they are called 
upon to shed their blood and spend their treasure in war, and in the absence of a 
satisfactory foreign policy, they have the right to formulate such foreign policy 
through their Representatives in the Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


I 


That the critical situation demands, as never before, a truly national policy, 
openly arrived at and satisfactory to the people of the United States, and further 
that secret determination of policy is wholly inconsistent with the institutions 
and traditions of a free people. 

II 


That the Congress requests the President to inform it specifically what is the 
foreign policy of the United States, if there be one, particularly as to the pres- 
ently critical areas of the world. 
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That the President is hereby requested to furnish the Congress with answers 
to the following specific questions which are today being asked wherever Amer 
icans gather: 

What is the policy of the United States now as to 

(1) Korea 
a. If and when the North Koreans are forced back to the thirty-eighth 
parallel? 
b. If the North Koreans succeed in driving our forces out of Korea? 
(2) Formosa 
a. If a Soviet satellite (Communist China) should attack the island 
of Formosa? 
b. If a Soviet satellite (Communist China) succeeds in conquering 
Formosa ? 
(3) Communist China c 
a. Is it the policy of the United States to go to war with the four hun 
dred and fifty million people of Communist China in support of Formosa, 
Indochina, or any other Asiatic country? 
(4) French Indochina 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack French Indochina? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering French Indochina? 
c. If Russian forces should attack French Indochina ? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering French Indochina ? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of French Indochina by 
internal revolution? 
(5) Hong Kong 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Hong Kong? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Hong Kong? 
c. If Russian forces should attack Hong Kong? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Hong Kong? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Hong Kong by internal 
revolution? 
(6) British Malaya 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack British Malaya? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces should succeed in Conquering British 
Malaya? 
¢. If Russian forces should attack British Malaya’ 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering British Malaya? 
e. If communists should acquire control of British Malaya by inter 
nal revolution? 
(7) Thailand 
a. If Soviet satellite forees should attack Thailand? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Thailand? 
c. If Russian forces should attack Thailand? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Thailand? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Thailand by internal 
revolution ? 
(S) Burma 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Burma? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Burma ? 
ec. If Russian forces should attack Burma ? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Burma ? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Burma by internal revo 
lution? 
(9) India 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack India? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering India? 
ec. If Russian forces should attack India? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering India? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Indian by internal revo 
lution? 
(10) Pakistan— 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Pakistan? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Pakistan? 


| 
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c. If Russian forces should attack Pakistan? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Pakistan? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Pakistan by internal 
revolution? 
(11) Tibet 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Tibet? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Tibet? 
c. If Russian forces should attack Tibet? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Tibet? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Tibet by internal revo 
lution? 
(12) Iran 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Iran? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Iran‘ 
ec. If Russian forces should attack Lran’ 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Irat 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Iran by internal revo- 
lution? 
(13) Turkey 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Turkey? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Turkey? 
«. If Russian forces should attack Turkey ? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Turkey’ 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Turkey by internal revo- 
lution ? 


(14) Greece 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Greece? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Greece’? 
ec. If Russian forces should attack Greece? 


d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Greece? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Greece by internal revo- 
lution? 
(15) Yugoslavia 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Yugoslavia? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Yugoslavia? 
ce. If Russian forces should attack Yugoslavia? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Yugoslavia ? 
e. If Russian Communists should acquire control of Yugoslavia by 
internal revolution? 
(16) Finland 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Finland? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Finland? 
ec. If Russian forces should attack Finland? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Finland? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Finland by internal revo- 
lution? 
(17) Western Germany 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack Western Geremany? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering Western Germany? 
¢. If Russian forces should attack Western Germany? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering Western Germany? 
e. If Communists should acquire control of Western Germany by 
internal revolution ? 
(18) North Atlantic Pact nations 
a. If Soviet satellite forces should attack a North Atlantic Pact 
nation? 
b. If Soviet satellite forces succeed in conquering a North Atlantic 
Pact nation? 
c. If Russian forees should attack a North Atlantie Pact nation? 
d. If Russian forces should succeed in conquering a North Atlantic 
Pact nation? 
e. If Comunists should acquire control of a North Atlantie Pact 
nation by internal revolution? 
f. For the defense of an Atlantic Pact nation or nations? Has it 
given, or does it intend to give, unlimited commitment of American 
ground forces in such event? 
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That in the event of failure of the President to supply, within a reasonable 
time, the information heretofore requested, then the Speaker of the House and 
the President pro tempore of the Senate shall appoint a select joint committee 
of the two Houses for the purpose of considering and recommending a national 
foreign policy designed to meet the vital questions pressing for decision by the 
American people. The membership of such committee shall consist of an equal 
number of Democrats and Republicans. Not more than one-half of the members 
of such select committee shall be members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate or the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolution the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof authorized by the committee to hold hearings, is authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether the House is in session, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, and documents, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or any member of the committee designated by him, and may 
be served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 


Mr. Ricwarps. The statement of Mr. Coudert is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERIC R. CoUDERT, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


I appreciate the privilege of submitting to you a brief note on behalf of House 
Joint Resolution 12. This resolution was originally introduced by me on August 
15, 1950, in the Eighty-first Congress, and reintroduced in the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

The reasons for the resolution are adequately set forth in the preamble. It 
was and is intended to accomplish two purposes: First, to call congressional and 
public attention to the multiplicity of difficult and dangerous questions con- 
fronting the United States in its foreign relations, particularly in the light of 
the so-called containment doctrine; and, secondly, to seek the creation of an 
effective bipartisan congressional direction of, or at least an equal participation 
in, the formulation of foreign policy through the instrumentality of a select 
committee to be equally divided between the parties and to have the broadest 
possible representation of the membership of the House and Senate. 

Much as I respect the present membership of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I believe that a new joint committee of both Houses would be in a far 
stronger position to represent the Congress in this vitally important field of 
activity. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The committee is also in receipt of a statement from 
Congressman Keating regarding House Resolution 26. Without ob- 
jection, House Resolution 26 will appear in the record at this point. 

(H. Res. 26 is as follows :) 

[H. Res. 26, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Congress that the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security requires settlement of the question of the unification 
of Ireland and that the people of all Ireland, including the people of Eire and 
the people of Northern Ireland, should have a free opportunity to express their 
will for union and that this be attained by a plebiscite of the people of all Ireland 
under the auspices of a United Nations Commission for Ireland, to be designated 
by the General Assembly pursuant to articles 11 and 35 of the Charter, which 
shall establish the terms and conditions of such plebiscite with the objective of the 
entry of Ireland as a member of the United Nations. 


Mr. Ricwarps. The statement submitted by Congressman Keating 
of New York reads as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thousands of years before Christ, 
the Irish had attained a high degree of civilization and culture. From the begin- 
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ning of the history of the island until the twelfth century, it was governed by 
one supreme ruler, the Ardri, or highest king. After St. Patrick spread Christian- 
ity through the island, its monasteries became centers of learning from which 
went forth scholars to ali the Christian world. Irish envoys and learned men 
were honored at all the courts of Europe where they were noted for their 
culture and erudition. Thus, until the twelfth century when Ireland came under 
the domination of England, Ireland was a proud, independent nation. Even under 
the English, the Irish spirit and pride in their race made complete subjugation 
impossible. 

An economically strong Ireland would be a contributing factor to the stability 
of the world, both now and in the future. A sound nation in the sterling bloc 
would be able to assist materially in the common cause of restoring normal trade 
relations between free nations. Ireland then could utilize all its efforts to 
promote and become an active part of the society of free nations. ‘The famous 
spirit and energy of the Irish could then be put to work for the constructive 
cause of an abundant future. 

If the Irish were given the opportunity to work as hard and contribute as 
creatly to building a united Ireland as they have worked and pioneered in this 
country, there would be no limits to the future greatness of the Emerald Isle 

House Resolution 26 states that it is the sense of the Congress that the main 
tenance of international peace requires the settlement of the questions of the 
unification of lreland and that a plebiscite on the question should be held by the 
United Nations to determine the will of the Lrish people. 

House Resolution 26 would serve as a declaration of congressional policy. We 
cannot ignore the practical fact that such an expression on the part of Congress 
would give impetus to the peaceful settlement of a problem which has caused 
strife and suffering for centuries. 

In no way could it be considered to be interference in the internal affairs of 
another sovereign nation, since it merely states that Ireland should have the 
opportunity to express its will in the matter. Democratic people everywhere rec- 
ognize the principle that each nation is entitled to such an expression of its desire 
for unification. 

Certainly, if the United Nations organization sets up a commission for Ireland 
and conducts a plebiscite, both Ireland and England would be more likely to 
settle their differences peacefully and amicably. It is in the best interests of all 
concerned to arrive at some solution to the problem, so that Ireland may join 
with the rest of the world in working toward peace and freedom for all. 

Mr. Ricuarps. In line with the comments of Mr. Chiperfield regard- 
ing the several bills submitted to this committee on the subject of 
cancer, the committee has before it a communication from Congress- 
man James J. Murphy of New York, in support of House Joint 
Resolution 39. Without objection, House Joint Resolution 39 will 
appear in the record at this point. 

(H. J. Res. 39 is as follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 39, 82d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To authorize and request the President to undertake to mobilize at 
some convenient place in the United States an adequate number of the world’s outstand 
ing experts, and coordinate and utilize their services in a supreme endeavor to discover 
means of curing and preventing cancer 
Whereas the annual death rate from cancer in the United States is over two 

hundred thousand a year, with indications of a trend that will double within the 

next fifty years ; and 
Whereas this scourge has increased in the past fifty years from 3.7 per centum 
to 15.5 per centum as the cause of death in our country ; and 


Whereas present medical facilities and research are unable to check the too 
rapid advance of this dread disease and enemy of mankind; and 

Whereas we have not hesitated to appropriate billions for the necessary de 
fense of our country against enemies from without: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


{merica in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby authorized and re 
quested to undertake, in whatever manner he may deem most appropriate, to 
mobilize at some convenient place in the United States an adequate number of 
the world’s outstanding experts, and coordinate and utilize their services through 
an independent group appointed by him in a supreme endeavor to discover means 
of curing and preventing cancer; and to take any additional action that he may 
consider necessary or proper to achieve the desired result. 
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Sec. 2. The sum of $150,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
enable the President to carry out the provisions of this Act to be available until 
expended. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Murphy’s letter reads as follows: 


te by cancer in the United States is over 200,000, 


A'though the annual death rate 
the most appalling fact is that an increasing trend of this disease indicates that 


mortalities will double within the next 50 years at the present rate of ac- 
celeration, 

The scourge of cancer has increased from 3.7 percent to 13.5 percent during 
the past 50 vears as the cause of death in the United States At present, medi- 
eal facilities and research are unable to check the alarming advance of this 
dread enemy of mankind 

In order to preserve the security of our country against enemies from with- 
out, we have logically appropriated billions for defense without hesitation In 
the number killed in battle during 4 


2 years deaths from cancer will surpass 
for 


years of the Second World War. The appropriation which I have asked 
mere fragment of what we have spent against foreign 


cancer research is only a 
the price of a war plane carrier and a fraction of 


enemies It is just about 
what was expended on the atomic bomb. 

In view of the aforesaid facts, I earnestly appeal to your committee to give 
House Joint Resolution 39, introduced by me, to determine the cure and pre- 
vention of cancer, your conscientious consideration 

Mr. Ricuarps. A communication was received by the committee 
today from Congressman Patten, of Arizona, in behalf of his bill H. R. 
1506. Mr. Patten requests that his remarks be read into the record 
today. Without objection, HH. R. Lb06 w ill appear in the record at this 
point. 

(H. R. 1506 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 1506, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
\ BILL Authorizing appropriations for the construction, operation, and maintenance of 


the western land boundary fence project, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the United States section, International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, such sums as may be necessary for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the western land boundary fence project, as said 
project is presently planned or as the plans therefor may be amended from 
time to time 

Sec. 2. The said sums may be appropriated specifically for said project, or 
may be included with the appropriation for all construction projects of said 
United States section. The expenditures and appropriations herein authorized 
shall not be construed as placing a limitation on funds which may be hereafter 
appropriated for the operation and maintenance of said project. The United 
States Commissioner, International Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U. S. C. 665), sections 3732 and 3733 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U. S. C. 11 and 12), or any other law, may enter into contracts beyond the 
amount actually appropriated for so much of the work on said project as the 
physical and orderly sequence of construction or consideration of expediting 
said work make necessary or desirable, such contracts to be subject to and de- 
pendent upon future appropriations by Congress: Provided, That the total con- 
struction cost of said project shall not exceed $3,500,000. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any contrary provisions of appropriation or other Acts 
applicable to said project, the United States section is authorized to acquire by 
purchase, exercise of the power of eminent domain, or by donation any real or 
personal property which may be necessary for such project, as determined by 
the United States Commissioner, including rights-of-way not exceeding sixty 
feet in width, as may be necessary for such boundary fence and roads parallel 
thereto required for the patrol and maintenance thereof 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any contrary provisions of law, any executive depart 
ment, independent establishment, or other agency of the United States is au- 
thorized to transfer to the United States section, without payment or reimburse- 
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ment therefor, (a) any equipment, supplies, or materials which any of these 
agencies may have and which may be needed for the construction, repair, 
operation, or maintenance of such boundary fence project by the United States 
section; and (b) any existing fences, or portions thereof, on or along the United 
States-Mexican boundary, which may be under the jurisdiction of such other 
Federal agency. The United States section is hereby authorized to expend, out 
of funds made available for boundary-fence construction, any sulis of money 
which may be necessary for the reconstruction, repair, and operation and main 
tenance of boundary fences so transferred. 

Sec. 5. The said United States Commissioner, in his discretion, is authe rized 
to employ personnel for the survey, inspection, construction, and supervision of 
construction of such fence project without regard to personnel ceilings otherwise 
imposed, and without regard to the civil-service laws or regulations requiring 
the employment of American citizens; Provided, That such employment shall 
not be for a period longer than that required for the completion of construction 
of such fence project, nor in any event for a period in excess of three years 
from the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Said fence project may be constructed by contract or by force ac 
count, or partly by contract and partly by force account, in the discretion of the 
suid United States Commissioner: and in either event the provisions of 41 


tising 


United States Code 5, and other laws and regulations relating to adve 
for proposals for purchases and contracts for supplies or services for depart 
ments of the Government and laws and regulations placing limitations upon 
the purchase of passenger-carrying or other motor-propelled vehicles shall be in 
applicable to purchases und contracts for equipment and supplies or services 
for the survey, construction, or supervision of said fence project. 

Sec. 7. The opinion of the Attorney General in favor of the validity of the 
title to any tract of land or easement therein to be acquired for right-of-way 
for said fence project shall not be required as a condition precedent to construc 
tion thereon when, in the opinion of the suid United States Commissioner, such 
requirement would unduly delay the construction program and the interests of 
the United States are not jeopardized by the waiver of such requirement: 
Provided, That proceedings for the acquisition of such tracts or easements there 
in by purchase, exercise of the power of eminent domain, or condemnation have 
been commenced, and the consent of the record or apparent owner or owners of 
any such tract has been secured for the immediate occupancy thereof, or ap 
propriate orders have been entered therefor in eminent domain proceedings: 
Provided further, that the United States Commissioner shall proceed, as ex 
peditiously as may be possible, to secure title to such tracts or easements therein 
in the manner and to the extent required for the approval of the Attorney 
General in accordance with existing law: Provided further, That where por 
tions of such fence are to be built within the right-of-way lines of existing 
State, county, or other public roads or highways, the United States Com 
missioner is authorized to accept, and the Attorney General is authorized to 
approve, rights-of-way, easements, or licenses from any such State, county, or 
other public agency having jurisdiction thereover, subject to such conditions and 
limitations as may be required by State or municipal law or regulation, in 
cluding, but not limited to, conditions requiring the removal of said fence, or 
portions thereof, to points outside of the right-of-way lines or to such points 
within the right-of-way lines as may not be objectionable to the State, county, 
or other public agency concerned, where considerations of widening said roads 
or highways, or other considerations of public necessity, make such removal 
necessary, and when, in the opinion of the United States Commissioner, the 
interests of the United States will not thereby be unduly jeopardized. The opin 
ion of the attorney general of the State wherein such rights-of-way, easements. 
or licenses are granted, if such opinion be obtained, shall be conclusive as to 
the right or authority of the State, county, or other public agency concerned, 
and of the officials thereof, to grant any such right-of-way, easement, or 


license. 
Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Patten’s letter reads as follows: 


Due to the necessity of my presence at a meeting of the Committee on Agricul 
ture, of which I am a member, it is impossible for me to appear before your 
committee to submit testimony supporting my bill, H. R. 1506, which provides 
for the construction, operation, and maintenance of the western land boundary 
fence project. Therefore, will you please have the following made a part of the 
record. 
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A project was initiated in 1937 to provide for fencing the boundary betweem 
the United States and Mexico as an aid to the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Customs Bureau to assist them 
in maintaining their controls at the border. 

Following the initiation of this program there have been certain sums made 
available and certain portions of the border have had fences constructed. How- 
ever, there is still an urgent need existing to complete vast areas along the border 
which are not protected. The departments of Government mentioned above are 
desirous of having this project completed to aid them in the discharge of their 
duties and to assist them in proper enforcement of the laws governing the border. 

Further evidence may be submitted for the need of such a project by the 
various letters and petitions received from those living in the areas adjacent to 
the border, such as stock raisers, landowners, and other citizens. I respectfully 
refer your committee to extracts of a letter from Ernest A. Gross, Assistant 
Secretary of State, to Senator Connally, chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the Senate, which appears in their report No. S48 of the BHighty-first 
Congress. Also available in this report are extracts from letters from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of Interior, and the Department of 
Justice stressing the need for and alluding to the benefits that would be derived 
from the construction of such project. 

Since Arizona District 2, which I represent, is bounded in its entirety on the 
south by the border between the United States and Mexico, I speak with ex- 
perience from the knowledge gained through my own personal inspection of 
this area and the great need voiced by my constituents whose properties extend 
to the border. 

May I urge that the committee give every consideration toward reporting this 
bill, H. R. 1506, favorably to the members of the House for their action. 


Mr. Ricuarps. Congressman Leo EF. Allen of Illinois has introduced 
H. R. 1773, and since it is impossible for him to be with us this morn- 
ing he has requested that his comments be included in the record 
as though read. 

Without objection, H. R. 1773 and Mr. Allen’s comments in support 
thereof will appear in the record at this point. 

(H. R. 1773 is as follows:) 

[H. R. 1773, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create a commission to enable the qualified voters of each State to register their 
opinions as to the national foreign policy 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

(a) a commission is hereby created 


of America in Congress assembled, That 
One by the 


which shall be composed of five commissioners appointed as follows: 
President of the Senate, one by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and three by the President of the United States. The commissioners shall se- 
lect a chairman from among their number. No compensation shall be paid the 
commissioners for their service on the commission. Any vacancy in the com- 
mission shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment 
was made. Three members of the commission shall constitute a quorum. 

(b) The commission shall take such action as may be necessary to determine, 
as quickly and accurately as possible under the circumstances but in any event 
in time to make the report required by subsection (d), the manner in which the 
individuals in each State who are qualified to vote for Members of Congress 
would answer the following questions: 

(1) Shall the United States immediately adopt a policy to defend itself 
and its possessions and give limited assistance to free nations? 
(2) Shall the United States continue to follow its present world-wide 
foreign policy and lend unlimited assistance to free nations? 
In carrying out this subsection, the commission may employ sample surveys, 
referendums, polls, and any other methods it considers reasonable under the 
circumstances, and may vary the methods it uses to the extent it considers 
necessary because of varying circumstances. 

(c) At the request of the chairman of the commission, the head of each 
lederal agency shall furnish the commission with such personnel, office space, 
and other facilities of the agency, not otherwise engaged in activities necessarv 
to the defense effort, as the commission considers necessary to carry out this Act. 
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In carrying out this Act, the commission may also utilize the voluntary and 
uncompensated services of Federal, State, and local officers and employees, 
and private individuals. 

(ad) The commission shall submit a report of its findings under this Act to 
the President and Congress within ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and shall cease to exist at the time such report is submitted 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Leo E. ALLEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 7, 1951 


Gentlemen, I introduced H. R. 1773 as a result of requests received, in general, 
from many substantial and respected citizens of my district; and, in particular, 
from the city council of Rockford, IL, who adopted a resolution on January 
8, 1951, for the purpose of obtaining the fullest expression of the people’s wishes 
on two vital questions regarding foreign policy. ‘The questions appear on page 
2, lines 9 to 14, inclusive, of the copy of the bill which you have before you. 

I feel that as the world crisis becomes daily more and more acute; and since 
there has not appeared any unity of opinion, but only widespread division of 
public sentiment regarding the present policies being pursued by the adminis 
tration, the citizens should be given an opportunity to express themselves on 
foreign pol cae 

As representatives of our people in Washington, I think we should invite 
them to register their opinions for guidance of the Congress in future action 

I feel that the Commission created by this resolution would probably be the 
best approach to the problem of securing what amounts to a referendum, because 
a referendum in the normal sense of the word is not possible as it is not binding 
on the States, who would not be legally bound to conduct such a poll. 

Under this bill, the Commission is empowered to use existing facilities of the 
Government not engaged in defense work it could also use the various polls 
conducted by States, cities, and municipalities. 

I urge the committee to take prompt action in this resolution because my people 
have informed me that in the absence of Congressional action within 30 days, 
cities in my district have expressed their intention to conduct such polls so that 
the opinions of the voters may be registered. 


Mr. Ricuarps. Congressman Roy O. Woodrut! of the Tenth Dis 
trict ot Michigan has introduced H. R. 952. It is also lun possible 
for him to appear before us today and he has requested permission 
to include his written remarks in today’s record. 

Without objection, H. R. 952 and Mr. Woodrutl’s comments in sup 
port thereof will appear in the record at this point. 

(H. R. 952 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 952, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A LBILL To increase revenues by raising the national income, creati1 


ig new jobs and ne 
wealth, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President hereby is directed immed- 
iately to call a conference in Washington of all civilized nations for the purpose 
of obtuining the approval and agreement of said nations to band the use of 
atomic Weapons in war. 

Sec, 2. The National Military Establishment hereby is assigned the duty of 
designing, developing, and carrying forward all activities necessary to produce 
the most efficient atomic weapons possible, to store such weapons within the con 
tinental limits of the United States, unless permission is otherwise granted by 
Congress, and to keep said weapons readily available and usable for the na 
tional defense in the event any nation or group of nations use or threaten to 
use atomic weapons for war purposes, 

Sec. 3. The Atomic Energy Commission is hereby abolished and is directed to 
turn over immediately to the National Military Establishment all records, 
equipment, plants, machinery, and any and all other data, equipment, and/or 
material in its possession. : 


Sec. 4. Public Law 585 of the Seventy-ninth Congress and all amendments 
thereto, is hereby repealed. 


v1l——6 
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Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective when the terms of section 1 are declared 
by the Congress, by joint resolution, to have been fulfilled. 
Sec. 6. This Act may be known as the “Curtis Atomic Energy Act of 1951.” 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Roy O. WoopruFrr, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THI 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, Fespruary 6, 1951, ReLative to H. R. 952, THE CURTIS 
ATOMIc ENERGY Act or 1951 


We are repeatedly told that, in order to support the increasing demands of 
Government for more revenue, we must have a continually expanding economy. 
Since, under our present system of Government, Federal revenues are derived 
by taking a percentage of the earnings of the people, then, 


for the most part 
have the oppor- 


if Government revenues are to be increased, the people must 
tunity to earn more money for the Government to tax. 

The only way our economy can continue to grow under our free enterprise 
system is through the continued expansion of industry. Industry cannot expand 
in this country unless it has a steadily increasing supply of low-cost power with 
which to turn the wheels of industry. 

Lack of sufficient low-cost power is one of the obstacles preventing a greatly 
needed expansion of the aluminum industry in this country today—as has 
been clearly established during the hearings on that industry now being con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee. 

How are we to get this new supply of low-cost power? 

We can get it through the development of the constructive phases of atomic 
energy—and that is the very objective of this bill. 

We hear much today of the destructive phases of atomic energy in this coun- 
try, but little about the development of its constructive phases. In fact, about 
all we hear on the latter phase comes to us by way of news releases out of 
London telling about the great advances being made in that country along 
this line 

Why is it that England is devoting its time, brains, and 
veloping the peaceful uses of atomic energy while we, in this country, apparently 
are devoting all of our time, brains, and finances only toward building bigger 
and more deadly atomic-energy war weapons? 

Is there anything in the Quebec agreement of 1948—in which we now are told 
Great Britain and the United States entered into a pact for the joint development 
of atomic energy—that gives Great Britain the sole right to develop the peace- 
ful and money-making uses of this great new power? 

This committee should immediately take all necessary 
plete and official copy of that Quebec agreement and make it 
will know just what commitments were made for atomic 


finances toward de 


steps to obtain a com 
public so that every 


one in this country 
energy development and use under that agreement. 

Insofar as I have been able to establish, the Quebec agreement of 1943 
has been made public in this country—never has been approved by the Congress 
of the United States and, therefore, its terms are not binding upon our people. 

It is recognized that whoever controls the energy which turns the wheels of 
industry not only controls industry itself, but also controls the economy of the 
country. 

Are we faced with the possibility that all rights to the peaceful and construc- 
tive use of atomic energy will, in the future, be controlled by Great Britain, 
and the industry of this country will have to pay royalties to the Govern 
ment of Great Britain if it wishes to use this new, low-cost power for industrial 


never 


development and expansion in this country? 

The people of this country are entitled to know whether that is the situation 
we will face, and it is the duty of this committee to find out and tell the people 
the facts, 

If the future low-cost power of American industry can be obtained only by 
license from a foreign power, granted under patents held by the Government 
of that foreign power, why should the investors of this country risk their 
savings in American industry? If American investors will not risk their savings 
in American industry, where will that industry obtain the funds with which to 
expand, create new industries, new jobs, new wealth, new earnings from which 
the Government might, through its taxing power, obtain additional revenues? 

It is tinte we got out from under the bed where we seem to have been hiding 
ever since we were frightened by the propagandized horror of atomic warfare 
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This bill, H. R. 952, will dissipate that horror by allowing our people to become 
aware of the fact that atomic energy can be used for other purposes than de- 
stroying people, countries, and wealth; that it can be used to help people, 
strengthen the economy of our country and create new wealth, earnings, and 
savings for our people. 

The bill is simple. It is not involved. It proposes: 

First. That the President immediately call a conference, in Washington, of 
all civilized nations for the purpose of obtaining the approval and agreement of 
said nations to ban the use of atomic weapons in war. 

This is not a new proposal. We did the same thing with poison gas after the 
First World War and even Germany, Japan, and Russia adhered to that ban 
on poison gas during World War II. 

Second. The bill assigns directly to the National Military Establishment the 
duty of designing, developing, and carrying forward all activities necessary to 
produce the most efficient atomic weapons possible. The Military Establishment 
has been assigned a like duty in the field of developing poison gas ever since the 
protocol banning the use of poison gas in war was agreed to between nations 
in the mid-twenties. 

Third. The bill abolishes the present Atomic Energy Commission and turns over 
all its records to the National Military Establishment. Once this bill becomes 
law, there will be no further need for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Fourth. The bill repeals Public Law 585 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. Re- 
peal of that law immediately makes available to industry and free enterprise 
the right to go ahead with the development of the peaceful, constructive phases 
of atomic energy without Government bureaucratic interference. 

Fifth. The bill specifically provides that all of its terms do not become opera- 
tive until the ban on the use of atomic weapons in war has been agreed upon by 
all civilized nations. 

The reasons for my proposing this legislation were clearly set forth by me in 
my remarks in the House on October 3, 1949, when I introduced the original 
bill, known as the Curtis Atomic Energy Act of 1949. 

My statement at that time was as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, last Friday night, in Salt Lake City, Utah, Cathrine Curtis, 
national director of Women Investors in America, Inc., and president of Women 
Investors Research Institute, Inc., of 224 Second Street SE, Washington, revealed 
a plan which, when adopted by this country, will end all threat of atomic warfare 

“Speaking at the annual dinner of the Utah Federation of Women’s Republican 
Clubs, Miss Curtis pointed out that the atom bomb is not the first horror weapon 
used in war within our memory. Let me quote from Miss Curtis’ speech of last 
Friday, which I am inserting in the Congressional Record. She said, in part: 


‘Do you remember that dread announcement of April 22, 1915, of the new 
German secret weapon, a horrible weanon, poison gas? The world was shocked, 


as much if not more than it was by the news of the atom bomb dropping on 
Hiroshima * * *, The horror weapon of World War I was a byproduct of 
the laboratory, discovered by scientists seeking to produce new ndustries and 
new products. 

‘We did not agree, as a result of that deadly byproduct, to place all chemistry 
first under Government control and then seek to turn it over to a world grou 


control. We had some sanity and common sense ther We turned production 
of gas weapons over to the Armed Forces, but left the chemical industry un 
hampered by Government control, able to go on produce ing its beneficial products 
to cre ate new jobs, new wealth, new prosperity * * 


‘Then why should we be frightened by the horror of the atom bomb into 
giving control of this great new discovery over to the Government or to an 
international group? That is what is being proposed by the two plans which 
have been advanced by our State Department and Russia. Both proposals would 
give all control over every phase of atomic energy to a world Atomic Energy 
Authority. That means, if either of these plans is adopted, that this new fuel 
for industry will be controlled by this world Authority. And, if you don’t believe 
that he who controls a Nation's fuel controls at least part of its industries, ask 
John I Lewis ° 

‘Instead of turning our backs on the great lesson we learned from World 
War I relative to the control of poison gas, we propose to put that lesson to good 
use now. We propose that: 

‘1, All nations sign a protocol or treaty, similar to that signed in 1925 
banning the use of poison gas as a War weapon, whereby all signatory powers 
agree to ban the use of atomic weapons in war. 


* 
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“2. Production of atomic weapons to be turned over to our National Defense 
Department, to which will be assigned the duty of producing atomic weapons 
more powerful and dreadful than those of any other nation as a warning to all 
countries of what will happen if anyone violates the foregoing agreement. The 
agreement of 1925 worked in World War II in preventing the use of poison gas. 

‘3. Private industry to have the right to be free to develop, make, and produce 
atomic energy for all possible constructive uses, in order to create new industries, 
new jobs, new wealth, and new investment opportunities in this country, thereby 
building to new heights our one great national defense asset, our mass-production 
system. 

“It may well be that, upon the issue of keeping atomic energy for free and 
constructive use may depend the survival of our private enterprise system, the 
economic independence of American women, the continuation of the American 
home as the foundation of our economy, and last, but by no means least, the sur- 
vival of Christianity and the Christian principles which made our country strong 
and free.’ 

“Miss Curtis is right. Our one great national defense asset is our mass- 
production system and our private individual enterprise economy. Russia fears 
that more than she does the atom bomb. Like a light shining through a thick 
fog, her proposal is the beacon that can lead this country out of its coma of fear 
caused by the atom bomb propaganda, to new industrial heights, new jobs, new 
wealth, all of which we need so badly to produce the revenues we must have if 
our Government is to be solvent, and to bring us to new mass-production heights 
that will make our Republic the most respected in the world. 

“This great American woman, whose proposal will place her name in history 
beside those of other great men and women who helped found, build, and protect 
this Republic, has shown the way. It is now up to us to follow her lead. In 
order to make this possible, I have today introduced a bill to put the Curtis 
atomic-energy plan into law. 

“We are continually declaring our belief in and adherence to our private 
individual enterprise system. We all know that system today is facing its most 
serious threat in history and is in danger of being replaced by a socialized, 
regimented economy under which there will be no individual liberty. Here is 


the opportunity for all to help protect, perpetuate, and make stronger that 
system. 

“T hereby call upon all true believers in the Republic, its representative con- 
stitutional system and private individual enterprise economy, I call upon the 
President, the Congress, industrial, financial, and business leaders, and all men 
and women to join in ending, for all time, this threat of atomie warfare and in 
creating new and greater job and wealth possibilities by helping to write into law 


the Curtis atomic-energy plan.” 

I would also like to call the attention of the committee to an article by Dr. 
Lewis Haney, professor of economics at New York University, which ap eared in 
the New York Journal American, November 4, 1949, which is as follows: 


The New York Journal-American, Friday, November 4, 1949] 
THE Atom VERSUS UNITED STATES CONTROI 
“(By Lewis Haney, professor of economics, New York University) 


“Atomic energy can be used in two ways—either to make bombs for destructive 
purposes, or to produce power for productive purposes. The atomic bomb is a 
means of military power. But the atomic energy unit may drive machinery of 
all kinds to produce the consumer goods of peace. 

“Just so, the Government may merely seek national power by equipping its 
Army with atomic bombs. Or it may go beyond that, and seek economic power 
by monopolizing atomic energy. 

“No one doubts that the Government should control the production and use 
of atomic bombs. This is a military matter. It is not primarily an economic 
question. In such matters, we hardly count the costs. There is little or no 
question of economic productivity. ‘War is hell.’ 

“But what about atomic energy as productive power? What about giving the 
politicians control over the economic life of the Nation? 

“Would you give them control over our present sources of power—coal, elec- 
tricity, petroleum production? Suppose that when Watt discovered the expansive 
power of steam, the Government had seized all means of making steam engines, 
on the ground of war emergencies. 
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“Suppose that when the potentialities of gasoline and fuel oil became known, 
the politicians had monopolized them for driving bombers and tanks. What would 
have become of private enterprise and economic progress? 

“Yet Murray’s CIO has demanded that the Government own and control not 
only atomic bombs but also all atomic energy. This action strikingly points to 
what is probably the main weakness of Government control over basic economic 
forces, namely politics. 

“When you think of Government control, what sort of ‘Government’ do you 
assume? How many politicians do you know, from Truman up or down, who 
are fit to organize and direct a great industry? 

“That it is the CIO organization which demands a Government monopoly of 
atomic energy is significant. Doesn’t the CIO dominate our President’s policies? 
Isn’t it trying to dominate Congress? It could easily be that ‘Government’ 
control of this new productive energy would mean labor-boss control. 

“This is merely the pressure-group aspect of ‘Government.’ I need but remind 
you of Government inefficiency and waste, corruption and graft, favoritism and 
discrimination. 

“In the never-never land of ideals, the perfect and honest Government might 
do a good job as owner of coal, electric power, gasoline, and atomic energy, 
apportioning fairly to private enterprise the use thereof. 

“But ours is a Government of very ordinary men ‘elected’ by devious means, 
and subject to polls and pressures. It is not a suitable agency to be given a 
monopoly over this new source of economic power—atomic energy. 

“If you believe in private enterprise and the competitive price system, you 
will favor moving as fast as possible toward separating (1) the problem of atomic 
weapons from (2) the problem of atomic energy for economic production. 

“The development of atomic power for peace purposes should be open to free 
private enterprise. It is to this end that Congressman Woodruff has introduced 
in the House a bill, H. R. 6290, referred to as the Curtis Atomic Energy Act of 
1949.” 

The issue is clear. If this country is to continue to expand, its economy to 
grow, if we are to continue to create new jobs and new wealth, the constructive 
phases of atomic energy must be released from Government controls and made 
available to industry for private development and use. 

Therefore, I urge that the committee report favorably on my bill H. R. 952, the 
Curtis Atomic Energy Act of 1951, so that the Congress can make it the law of the 
land and, in so doing, enable our country to continue to lead the world in indus- 
trial expansion, job opportunity, and wealth creation. 


Mr. Ricuarps. The committee will now go into executive session. 
(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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(The following statements have been submitted for inclusion in 
the record :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GorvpON L. McDonovuenH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA IN Favor oF House Jornt Resorv- 
TION 136 


Mr. McDonoveu. Mr. Chairman, the foreign policy of the United States as it is 
planned today affects the lives of every American not only now but for years to 
come. For the support and activation of that foreign policy, we must supply men, 
materials, and dollars. 

How many men must leave their homes and families to serve in a semi-inter- 
national army abroad will be determined by the foreign policy of the United 
States. How many years our young men must spend in military service will be 
determined by the foreign policy, and how many tax dollars must be extracted 
from the frugal earnings of the workers of America will be determined by that 
same foreign policy. 

The United States of America has a representative form of government, and 
any phase of government as far-reaching, as vital and important to the future 
of every man, woman, and child in our land and to unborn generations to come 
as our present foreign policy should be formulated by the people’s representatives, 
not by one man in the White House advised only by his “palace guard” of 
Achesons and Vaughans. 

It is high time we faced the facts of life about our foreign policy and our 
international relations. Our own history gives proof that secret foreign agree- 
ments have always led to appeasement, loss of prestige, and have miserably failed 
to accomplish the aims for which they were allegedly entered into. 

The foreign policy formulated by Truman and Acheson in China resulted in 
Communist domination of all China, and may well end in Communist domination 
of Asia as evidenced by the recent attitude of India and other Asiatie nations 
in the United Nations. After abandoning the largest Asiatic country to the 
Communists, the Truman-Acheson foreign policy blundered into Korea without 
the consent of Congress in an effort to stem the Communist flood which the 
same foreign policy had already unleashed. The price for this blunder— 
upward to 50,000 casualties in Korea, graveyards filled with pitiful white crosses 
marking the final resting place of American youth. 

The resolution under consideration now by this committee is offered in recogni- 
tion of the fact that in a representative form of government, the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the Congress have a right to be informed specifically by the Presi- 
dent what is the foreign policy of the United States. 

The American people have a right to know what is the foreign policy of their 
Government, and the right to assess that policy before they are called upon to 
shed their blood and spend their treasure in war. 

As stated in the resolution, the critical situation today demands a truly 
national policy, openly arrived at and satisfactory to the people of the United 
States, and secret determination of policy is wholly inconsistent with the in- 
stitutions and traditions of a free people. 

The adoption of this resolution will place the Congress on record as calling for 
a halt to “one man” dictatorial domination of American foreign policy. 

It will provide, in the event of failure of the President to supply within a 
reasonable time, specific inforraation on foreign policy in answer to the questions 
of policy outlined in the resolution, for the creation of a select joint committee 
for the purpose of considering and recommending a national foreign policy 
designed to meet the vital questions pressing for decision by the American people. 

I sincerely urge that this resolution be favorably considered by this com- 
mittee and recommended to the House for early consideration in the interest of 
national unity and for the present and future security of our Nation. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN Support OF House CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 26 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of making a short statement in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 26 and other identical resolutions, in- 
cluding No. 37, introduced by myself. 

These resolutions .merely suggest the calling of a convention “to explore” 
how far the people of the countries who have real representative governments 
“can apply among them, within the framework of the United Nations, the 
principles of free federal union.” Such a convention might do great good as a 
clearing house for ideas on how to develop sentiment for and techniques on 
how to implement the use of legal machinery to settle international disputes. 
That part of the world that uses democratic processes to govern itself and 
also to settle disputes on the basis of law and equity should be able to develop 
a like system for the settlement of international disputes by means of hearings, 
arguments, and adjudications similar in principle to the decisions made by 
courts and boards in the various countries. They know the value of a system 
of justice based on law. 

Collective secutity means not only collective action to prevent war but a 
judicial system that can settle disputes between nations and by united action 
and support compel obedience to the decisions. Last summer I spent 2 months 
in Europe studying the military defense assistance programs. It stemmed from 
the North Atlantic Pact, which states that aggression against one country shall 
be construed as aggression against all. The MDAP implements that clause. If 
and when aggression has been checked, we should then have a system whereby 
disputes can be settled by united action, taken by some type of judicial tribunal 
speaking for all the countries in the federation. Also when a decision has been 
promulgated united action should be available to compel obedience to it: In 
other words, we should by united action be able to check an “outlaw,” that may 
refuse to obey a judicial decree and to neutralize its position so it will know that 
it cannot effectively make war against the group or any member of it. 

It seems to me that the convention contemplated by this resolution could 
make a great contribution to peace. The peace that we all hope for is ope 
where the disputes of nations are settled like the disputes of individuals, that 
is, in a court of law. 

Right now it does not seem certain that the United Nations may live. In 
the event it collapses the experience and information obtained by the pro- 
posed convention would be invaluable. We should then organize the free coun- 
tries of the world into some organization that could, at least, settle the disputes 
among themselves. In time this organization might gather into its fold most of 
the nations of the world, especially if it was successful in solving international 
disputes. 

We had a somewhat similar experience. We drafted the Articles of Con- 
federation. On trial they proved ineffective. We then called a Constitutional 
Convention and drafted a Constitution that has worked to this day, although 
we had to survive a Civil War to be convinced of it perpetuity. 

I hope the Foreign Affairs Committee will look with favor on this resolution. 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ARTHUR G. KLEIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF New YORK, IN SUpportT OF A FEDERATION OF COUNTRIES 
SIGNATORY TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATIES 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 48, identical with other similar measures which would 
express congressional approval of a federation of the North Atlantic countries 
and request the President to call a meeting of representatives of those countries, 
not in rivalry of other bills, but simply as a direct means of expressing my 
concurrence, 

Furthermore, my introduction of this bill does not indicate any lack of faith 
in the United Nations as an instrument of world peace and a world government of 
law and reason as opposed to force and dogma. 

It indicates, rather, a recognition of the basic fact of evolution in government 
and in political philosophy and action. 

Without any desertion of the faith in the United Nations which has animated 
my views on foreign policy, I believe that the creation of an actual federation 
of like-minded, politically democratic, and economically free nations with a 
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common geographical denominator would strengthen the inevitable trend toward 
one world of peace and plenty. 

In other words, regional alignments predicated on cooperative action in peace- 
ful pursuits, and not on any antagonisms or tensions, would help rather than 
hurt the United Nations. 

As you all know, I try to avoid doctrinaire attitudes on all questions; it 
seems to me that dogma is a quagmire which sucks us into immobility. 

Therefore, I specifically disclaim any special merit to the present phraseology 
of these bills. I give my support to the principle which the words spell out, 
not to the words themselves; and I will give equal support to any other measure 
which can be reported and which will measurably bring nearer the ultimate 
ideal of one world under one government solidly founded on the principles of 
democratic processes and equality before the law—a world of peace and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this honorable committee, after having weighed 
the arguments for and against, will feel impelled to report a bill with this 
objective, and that the Congress will unite in its passage. 


STATEMENT BY THE HoNoORABIE ABRAHAM J. MuvuLtTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ON PROPOSED BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank vou for granting 
me the opportunity to present this statement in connection with several of my 
bills and resolutions which have been referred to your committee. Permit me 
to take a moment to compliment you for instituting this new and very logical 
procedure whereby the authors of the proposed legislation are afforded an 
opportunity to present their views and the benefit of their opinions on such bills 
to the committee. Your innovation is a commendable step forward in our demo- 
cratic parliamentary system. 

Four of my proposals have been referred to this committee: One bill (H. R 
1391). one House resolution (H. Res. 65), and two concurrent resolutions 
(H. Con. Res, 21 and 22). 


H. R. 1391 


H. R. 1391 seeks to amend section 118 of Public Law 472 of the Kightieth 
Congress by adding a proviso to withhold Marshall Plan aid from countries 
engaging in acts of aggression, as determined by proclamation of the President 
of the United States or by the United Nations. I have supported a similar 
amendment back in 1948 at the time the law was enacted. At that time Great 
Britain was the aggressor nation because of her misconduct in fomenting hos- 
tilities in the Middle Fast. Later, the Netherlands engaged in open warfare to 
destroy the Republic of Indonesia, disregarding for a time world opinion in the 
United Nations and public opinion in our own country. 

It is my sincere conviction that neither Great Britain nor the Netherlands 
would have dared to encourage or engage in hostilities had they known before- 
hand that as a result of their actions they would stand to lose the economic 
assistance of the United States. The same holds true for other nations. I feel 
certain that. if not for British intervention there may never have taken place 
an Arab-Israeli war, the whole Middle East would have long ago been pacified, 
and we would be far advanced today in safeguarding the security of that area 
and its strategic raw materials against communism. In a similar manner, we 
lost precious time in Indonesia where the ill-fated Dutch intervention has 
alienated large segments of the native population, so that today Indonesia 
constitutes one of our weak links in the Far East, at a time when we need 
the cooperation of all freedom-loving people. 

We should try to prevent the repetition of such acts of aggression so that 
we may have the fullest opportunity to concentrate on the problem of problems— 
how to deal with the ruthless aggressors of Communist Russia and Communist 
China. Wecan do so by the adoption of my amendment to withhold all financial 
or other aid from all those participating directly or indirectly in acts of ag- 
gression. It wiil be a friendly but stern warning and should serve to prevent 
many future international headaches for us. It will prove helpful in this 
crisis that confronts us now. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 65 


House Resolution 65 calls on the President of the United States to appoint a 
bipartisan commission which is to undertake an investigation of the conduct 
and status of American policy in Germany. ‘So much has happened during the 
past year concerning Germany and our attitude toward the people of that 
country that it would take me too far afield to go into a detailed account on 
this subject. I believe the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee are well 
aware of these developments and the events which prompted this change. 

The committee will agree with me, I am sure, that we have failed in our 
major purposes—to democratize Germany, to break up the German cartels, to 
stamp out Nazi and other antidemocratic ideologies, to eliminate anti-Semitism 
and other equally important goals for which we fought a bloody 4-year war 
against Hitler. Large sections of our population today are distrustful of Ger- 
many. They fear we may be building up a new Frankenstein that may some 
day come back to plague us. Others fear that, since there is little difference 
in the ideologies and methods of Nazi totalitarianism and Communist totalitar- 
ianism, we may some day again see an alliance between these antidemocratic 
elements aimed against the free nations of the world. 

We must move cautiously in Germany and only with as complete knowledge 
as we can obtain about the true conditions there concerning all matters relating 
to American policy. It is for this reason that 1 urge you to approve this 


resolution. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 


House Concurrent Resolution 21 establishes as a fundamental objective of 
United States foreign policy our intent to support and strengthen the United 
Nations and to work for its development into a world federation which would 
be able to preserve peace through the enactment and enforcement of world law. 
Since similar resolutions urging a world federation have been introduced by 
several of my colleagues in the House and have been referred to your comunittee, 
I shall refrain at this time from presenting lengthy argumentation in its favor. 
in general, I aline myself with the views already expressed by those colleagues 
in support of the idea, 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Finally House Concurrent Resolution 22 requests the President of the United 


States to convene a Federal Conventior with delegates representing the de- 
mocracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty and of the United States, 
in order to explore the application of the principles o a tree federal union within 
the framework of the United Nations. Such principles have attained notable 
success in this country, in Canada and in Switzerland, as well as other countries. 
By the ad ption of these principles on the part of the North Athintie Treaty 
countries, it may be further possible to safeguard and strengthen their free in- 
stitutions, unite their defensive efforts, encourage fullest economi ooperation 


and achieve other goals set by the democracies of the world. 
I urge you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, to give my proposals 


your fullest attention and your early consideration. 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS J. LANE, REPRESENTATIV N CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS TO WIN WARS, BUT NO FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY TO WIN 
PEACI 


From the social register to the chamber of commerce and the “lame duck” 
fraternity, we have picked the people to represent the United States and to a 
larger extent, the interests of the free world, in our foreign service. 

This haphazard system has failed to prevent wars, and has almost succeeded 
in losing wars after they have been won. 

Some of our diplomats blow hot and cold, as unpredictable as youth itself, 
because they know nothing of the countries to which they are assigned 

There is no coherent plan for training them. 

And too few have to serve an apprenticeship to prove their worth in a very 
Sensitive field of human relations, 
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Because John Jones has kicked in generously to the party, or is adept in the 
social graces, or is a wizard in managing a factory, it is assumed that he will 
know how to make the “Government of Shangri-La” come around to our way of 
thinking. 

This hit-and-miss approach has involved us in all kinds of misunderstandings. 

The security, the lives, and the fortunes of all Americans depend as never 
before on a sound foreign policy and on people who are trained to secure the 
friendly cooperation of other nations on a variety of difficult problems. 

But we have no Government academy to train young men and women in the 
facts and techniques for this special skill. 

Up to 1933, American diplomacy was still in short pants because the then 
isolated position of the United States never required it to learn how to get 
along with big neighbors. 

The Foreign Service attracted amateurs who were looking for prestige, but 
not for the solutions to the bold and challenging problems that have vexed this 
Nation and the world in the past 20 years, and will become greater in scope and 
complexity as time goes on. 

John Hay became Secretary of State in 1898. Some years later, Tyler Den- 
nett, his biographer, described this agency of the Government in the following 
terms which were still valid in the 1930’s. It was an “antiquated, feeble organi- 
zation, enslaved by precedents and routine inherited from another century, 
remote from public gaze and indifferent to it. The typewriter was viewed as a 
necessary evil, and the telephone was an instrument of last resort.” 

It is not my intent, even by indirection, to criticize the present State Depart- 
ment or Secretary Acheson. We know that he is laboring under a killing 
burden in his resistance to communism, in his efforts to encourage our wavering 
allies, while he is subjected to irresponsible criticism at home. 

It is by comparing the recent past with the present that we can see how 
important the Department has become. 

In size alone, it is now five times larger than it was in prewar days. It now 
requires an army of specialists, including historians, vublic-relations experts, 
economists, laborites, agronomists, scientists, and those skilled in understanding 
the cultures of the various nations. 

Handling top policy is a full-time job, yet Acheson has been working over- 
time to integrate the Foreign Service into the Department. He is trying to 
devise a plan whereby experts will go abroad on alternating assignments witb 
the career men. At the same time he is weeding out the deadwood of “caste.” 

If our Ambassadors, consuls, and lesser officers are to represent us competently 
they must be well grounded in the life of our country, as well as the country to 
which they are assigned. Some of them spend too many years abroad without 
any refresher course at home. They become “colonial” in outlook by failing to 
understand the changing conditions of their native country. In fact, they never 
knew the broad base of American public opinion, in the first place. This “alien- 
ated” type of Foreign Service officer can be as ineffective, for a different reason, 
as the politician who is paid off with an appointment as Ambassador or Minister. 
30th lack the balance necessary for a diplomat. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executice Branch of the Government 
diagnosed the trouble in its report of February 21, 1949. The State Department’s 
organie statute of 1789 is still its basic charter. At that time we were far re- 
moved from the rest of the world. Now we are right in the middle of it, and with 
the added responsibility of carrying the ball for the nations of the free world 
who look to us for leadership and support. 

Neither Emily Post nor Tammany Hall can train personnel who are competent 
to protect us in the total diplomatic warfare as waged by the Communists 

We need professionals 

I introduced a bill to meet this-need on January 3, 1949 

But the Congress was concerned with more important matters than the survival 
of our Nation at that time. 

On January 8, 1951, I again introduced the bill, now known as H. R. 519, to 
provide for the establishment of a United States Foreign Service Academy. 

Fifty thousand casualties in Korea and a tax levy for defense that cannot be 
ignored by any American should convince us that our foreign policy and our 
Foreign Service are not as good as they should have been. 

It is iate, but it is better late than never to make up for this deficiency in 
training. 
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We cannot rely upon our colleges and universities for this unique task, just as 
we do not rely upon them to train professional officers for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Such training is a primary function of Government and should be 
provided by the Federal Government. 

It is within the permanent structure and function of Government, apart from 
the changes in political administration. 

My bill would authorize the Secretary of State to establish or maintain, in or 
near the District of Columbia, an Academy to train personnel for careers in our 
Foreign Service. 

The curriculum shall emphasize studies in the history, customs, culture, folk- 
lore, language, economics, and policies of the nations, and, in addition, shall 
provide that each trainee shall select one nation for advanced study. 

They shall not only be versed in the ability to understand and report the view- 
points of the governments and the people of the countries to which they are 
assigned; they must be able, also, to explain the United States and its people 
to the countries where they represent us. 

The Academy will be open to all Americans of good character who pass the com- 
petitive examinations as prescribed by the Secretary of State, limited only to 
that number of the highest grades which may fill the yearly quota. 

While in attendance at the Academy tuition, quarters, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses shall be paid for by the Government. 

Upon graduation of the first class from the Academy, and thereafter, in 
making original appointments of permanent officers in the Foreign Service, pref 
erence shall be given to graduates of the Academy. 

There shall be appointed each year a Board of Visitors to the Academy, which 
shall consist of five members from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and five members from the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the respective chairmen of such committees. 

The Board of Visitors shall exercise the same functions as is provided in the 
case of the Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy. 

Maybe it is too much to ask at this time, but I venture the hope that this bill 
may be amended so that all Foreign Service representatives, including Ambas 
sadors and Ministers, shall be taken out of politics and placed on a career basis. 

The time is long since past when we could afford to play around with our 
Foreign Service and be content with part-time representatives abroad who were 
third-rate men for that job. The “game” of winning peace and security, for our- 
selves and others, is far more serious than those who play bridge, or politics, 
seem to realize. 

We can no longer trust our fate to such inept “hands.” 

We must attract the competent, and train them to be the best. 

The establishment of a United States Foreign Service Academy will develop 
an efficient and understanding diplomatic corps, able to find solutions to the 
problems of a new age. They will help us toward a maturity in our dealings 
with other nations, commensurate with our physical power and our moral 
responsibility. 

That present lack must be filled if we ever hope to have peace. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of filing statement with the com 
mittee on House Resolution 96, which I introduced on January 24,. I was 
gratified by receiving notice to appear before this committee February 6 on the 
resolution. I regretted that I could not appear at that time. It was explained 
to you by my colleague, Mr. Hays, that I necessarily had to be away due to a 
death in the family. 

When I introduced this resolution, Mr. Chairman, I was hopeful that imme 
diate consideration would be given to it or one similar. As was explained, 
other Members have introduced similar resolutions, including now, I believe, 
a member of this committee, our esteemed colleague, Mr. Battle, of Alabama 
It occurred to me at the time of the introduction of the resolution there would 
be little necessity for extended consideration. I talked to various Members of 
Congress, including several members of this committee, and everyone expressed 
favorable attitude and many a great deal of enthusiasm for it. 

I have no pride in authorship, Mr. Chairman, in the resolution, It isn’t mine. 
It is the language in a similar resolution adopted by the Senate by a resounding 
vote of 91 to nothing. 
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This resolution is emphatic, concise, and to the point. It simply says: “Re- 
solved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives that the Communist 
Chinese Government should not be admitted to membership in the United Nations 
as the representative of China.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have been determined that in our efforts to bring about a 
just and lasting peace we would not give in and appease the Communist philoso- 
phy. In my opinion, any action short of this resolution, stating the position of 
the Congress and of the United States, would be appeasement. 

If we do not stand firm on a basic principle like this, it will be putting a 
premium for would-be aggressor nations to provoke their philosophies and view 
points upon other nations by revolution as in this case. This can only lead to 
the destruction of the United Nations, which I believe Russia would like to see. 
It does not lead us to peace—the objective which we seek. 

I think the House of Representatives should take similar action to that of 
the Senate and thereby, speaking for the people of the United States, express our 
fervent opposition to any aggression or recognition of any group by the United 
Nations, while at the same time they are pursuing a policy of destruction, aggres 
sion, and war. 

It is quite obvious, as it has been for some time, that the main objective now of 
Russia is that Mao and his Chinese Communists be admitted to membership 
and recognized in the United Nations as representative of the Government of 
China. 

It would be as appropriate to recognize Franco of Spain. I haven't heard any 
great clamor from other nations insisting that Franco be admitted and recog- 
nized. To me it would be far more dangerous to world peace to accept the 
Chinese Communists under the circumstances. At least Franco hasn’t started a 
war and been fighting the United Nations by aggression on a free Nation. 

Some may contend that Mao and his crowd are the government of China and 
that under the United Nations Charter should be recognized as China’s repre 
sentative. As a matter of principle, I am not one of those that would recognize 
such a dictator as a result of force and violence as a representative of the people 
of that Government. They certainly could not make any contribution toward 
peaceful relationship among nations. It would merely be strengthening the Com- 
munist philosophy and Russia within the United Nations. Make no mistake 

about it. 

I believe this course of action by the Congress would be in keeping with the 
principles and the policies which we think are right. The world knows we do 
not seek conquest or want war. We should continue to speak frankly to let the 
world know that we are going to be firm in our position, determined in our 
efforts to prevent aggression and bring about a just peace. We must, however, 
be consistent in our action and I believe the adoption of this resolution would 
be a consistent act that will have far-reaching consequences. 


Why others in the United Nations and particularly some of our western 
nations are favorable to taking in the Communists, even when they are com 
mitting acts of aggression against the United Nations is difficult to understand. 
They know as we know that we are dealing with a ruthless force that would j 


enslave the world, trample on free nations and free people. The only way we 
can meet it is to take such action as this and continue our preparedness for 
ourselves and others to meet this most difficult and unfortunate task. 
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